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me  most  gratifying  results  in  the 
worst  forms  of  dyspepsia." 

It  reaches  various  forms  of  Dyspepsia  that 
no  other  medicine  seems  to  touch,  assisting 
the  weakened  stomach,  and  making  the  pro- 
cess of  digestion  natural  and  easy. 
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KEEP'S    SIGHTS 

Made  to  or</<r,  six   for  $9.      None  better  at  amy  price. 

NEGLIGE    SHIRTS, 

Cheviot,  #1,  $1.50,  12.50  each.     .     .     .     French  Madras,  $2.50  each. 
Scotch  Flannel,  $1.50  and  $2.50  each. 

Best  Four-ply  Linen  Collars,  $1.80  per  Dozen. 

15  cents  each;  equal  to  25-cent  Collars.      Best  Four-ply  Cuffs,  25  cents  per  pair. 
OUR  UNDERWEAR  AND  HOSIERY  DEPARTMENT 

Is  the  largest  and  most  complete  in  the  city,  and  our  prices  are  the  most  reasona- 
ble.   All  Men's  Furnishings  at  Popular  Prices. 

KEEP    MANUFACTUKING    COMPANY, 
114  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Road- Riders,  Students,  Visitors,  Commercial  Men,  and 
"  The  Boys  "  naturally  enough  go  to 
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Our  facilities  this  year  are  especially  good  for  Coach- 
ing Tatties,  Society  Suppers  Out,  Luggage 
and  Tarcel  JVork 
Ball    Club,   Rugby,    and     Tennis    Teams    at    Most 
Reasonable  Kates. 

Order  Book  for  such,  and  all  train  work,  at  Hotel  Office. 

ZE3I.   T.  HOWE. 


SOME    LAMPS 

ARE   TOLERABLY   GOOD, 

But  who  wants  a  tol- 
erably good  egg  ?  The  ques- 
tion emphasizes  the  fact  that 
some  things  must  be  more 
than  tolerable — they  must  be 
good  !  A  lamp,  for  instance, 
is  one.  There  is  one  lamp 
which  is  good. 


"The  Rochester." 


We  have  2,700  varieties  of 
that  one  lamp.  If  you  will 
call  on 

C.  W.  BERRY, 

Reed  Hall, 

Hanover,  he  will  tell 
you  all  about  it.  Or 
we  can  send  you  a 
catalogue  to  help  you 
out. 
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42  PARK   PLACE,   NEW  YORK. 

LARGEST  LAMP  HOUSE  IN  THE  WORLD. 
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In  assuming  the  management  of  this  hotel  we  pledge,  at  all  times,  our  personal 
attention  to  secure  for  the  permanent  and  transient  guest  such  service  as  will 
insure  the  "comforts  of  home." 

Our  aim  will  be  to  leave  nothing  undone  for  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  our 
guests.     We  earnestly  solicit  a  liberal  patronage. 

Correspondence  invited  and  information  cheerfully  given. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  D.  LAWRENCE,  Proprietor. 
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THE    OLD    VIOLINIST. 

rKE  down  the  old  violin  : 
Full  oft  has  it  sung, 
In  the  days  when  't  was  young, 
Of  the  pleasures  that  once  have  been. 

Now  'tis  time-worn  and  tarnished  sore ; 

But  forth  from  its  strings 

A  harmony  springs 
As  never  in  days  of  yore. 

My  heart,  too,  is  tarnished  and  worn, 

And  the  visions  so  bright 

That  once  flooded  my  sight 
Have  vanished  and  left  me  forlorn. 

But  I  know  there  's  a  harmony  here ; 

And  I  know  that  the  song 

Still  swells  sweet  and  strong, 
Though  its  air  may  be  plaintive  and  drear, 

So  we  '11  sing  the  song  that's  within  ; 

And  we'll  utter  our  pain 

In  melodious  strain — 
My  heart  and  my  old  violin. 

Kent  Knowlton, 


MONSIEUR    DUCROIX. 


MONSIEUR  DUCROIX. 


m  ONSIEUR  DUCROIX  was  lame  and  he  carried  a  cane,  so 
y®L  that  the  children  playing  in  the  street  knew  by  its  tap,  tap- 
ping, when  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  book-stalls,  even  before  his 
hooked  nose,  his  bushy  eyebrows,  and  his  blue  coat,  enveloping  his 
spare  form  like  a  big  husk  on  a  small  nubbin  of  corn,  came  in 
sight. 

When  they  heard  this  tap,  tapping,  they  would  stop  their  play 
and  gather  stray  bits  of  rubbish  to  throw  at  the  old  gentleman,  and 
if  one  found  a  cabbage-stalk  or  a  carrot,  he  felt  like  a  lord  among 
his  fellows. 

All  the  unfortunate  people  who  had  signs  hanging  about  their 
necks  reading  :  "I  am  blind;  "  or,  "  I  am  lame,"  and  some,  it  is 
said,  of  those  bearing  the  sign  "  I  am  deaf  and  dumb,"  scowled 
darkly  when  the  tap,  tapping  resounded  on  the  pavement,  for 
Monsieur  Ducroix  was  never  known  to  buy  their  wax  matches,  or 
to  drop  a  sou  in  their  tin  cups. 

In  fact  all  the  people  of  the  district  considered  him  heartless,  and 
many  were  quite  sure  that  he  was  something  worse,  for  the  very 
dogs  grew  suspicious  at  his  approach,  while  the  great  yellow  cat 
that  usually  lay  in  the  window  of  the  wine-shop  on  the  corner, 
purring  softly  to  himself, — even  this  sagacious  animal  would  cease 
purring,  bristle  all  over,  and  unsheath  its  claws  whenever  the  tap, 
tapping  sounded  on  the  bricks  of  the  sidewalk,  but  Monsieur 
Ducroix,  being  above  such  matters,  did  not  care  the  snap  of  his 
finger  for  what  people  thought  about  him,  and  walked  to  and  fro 
from  the  book-stalls,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left. 

The  books  bought  by  Monsieur  Ducroix  were  all  novels,  many 
were  old,  and  some  had  been,  in  former  days,  the  property  of 
famous  people  ;  but  the  old  gentleman,  being  without  sentiment, 
never  asked  what  great  man's  shelves  they  had  furnished,  or  what 
beautiful  ladies  had  turned  their  leaves  or  cried  over  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  heroines,  but  he  always  asked  the  name  of  the  heroine, 
or  found  it  out  for  himself  by  peering  into  the  book  with  the  art  and 
the  animation  of  a  geometrical  figure.     If  the  name  was  "  Pauline" 
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he  bought  the  volume,  otherwise  he  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it. 
This  latter  fact,  had  it  been  known,  might  have  modified  the 

feeling  evinced  against  the  old  gentleman,  but  it  never  was  known, 
as  the  book-seller  was  very  taciturn  and  very  discreet. 

One  day  an  unexpected  shower  caused  the  loiterers  on  the  side- 
walk to  skurry  in  all  directions  for  shelter.  More  fortunate  than 
my  neighbors  in  having  an  umbrella,  I  was  watching  the  people 
and  rather  enjoying  the  rain,  which  fell  in  torrents,  when  I  heard 
the  tap,  tapping  of  Monsieur  Ducroix's  cane,  and  in  a  moment 
more  he  himself  appeared. 

He  was  walking  with  difficulty  and  was  carrying,  as  best  he 
might,  hindered  as  he  was  by  his  need  of  holding  his  cane,  what 
seemed  a  bundle  wrapped  in  his  great  blue  coat,  which,  unheeding 
the  rain,  he  had  taken  off  for  the  occasion. 

"  Ah,"  he  cried  gruffly,  as  we  met,  "  I  have  picked  up  a  little 
ragamuffin,  who  fell  on  the  street  corner,  apparently  from  exhaus- 
tion, and  I  suppose  I  must  take  her  home."  Pushing  aside  the  en- 
veloping coat,  as  he  spoke,  he  showed  me  the  frail  figure  of  the 
little  girl  who,  with  pinched  features  but  beautiful  eyes,  had  been 
accustomed  to  sell  dusty  violets  on  the  street  corner. 

"  She  has  no  home,"  said  I,  "for  the  other  day  she  told  me  that 
she  slept  at  night  in  a  big  barrel  filled  with  straw,  which  is  hidden 
away  somewhere,  quite  out  of  the  way  of  inquisitive  people." 

"Then  I  must  look  out  for  her  myself,"  replied  Monsieur 
Ducrois,  still  in  his  gruff  way ;  but  his  hooked  nose  and  his  bushy 
eyebrows  did  not  seem  as  repellant  as  usual,  and  when  I  left  him 
at  his  lodgings,  the  little  girl's  head  resting  on  his  shoulder,  he 
positively  looked  as  benignant  as  Saint  Christopher. 

Monsieur  Ducroix's  room  was  square  in  shape,  and  so  gloomy 
from  the  dark  wood  of  the  doors  and  window-casings  that  the  very 
sunbeams  that  occasionally  found  their  way  thither  in  a  spirit  of 
good  fellowship,  grew  apologetic  as  they  touched  the  walls,  and 
quickly  stole  away  again,  and  here  the  little  ragamuffin  lay  for 
many  weeks,  moaning  and  tossing  in  feverish  dreams. 

The  doctor,  an   expensive  one  who  came  in  his  own   carriage 
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with  a  coachman  and  a  small  boy  to  open  the  door,  one  morning 
in  August  told  the  nurse  (also  expensive)  that  Monsieur  Ducroix, 
who  had,  since  the  coming  of  the  little  girl,  become  more  mysteri- 
ous than  ever  to  the  neighbors,  might  enter  his  own  room  and  call 
on  Miss  Ragamuffin.  The  nurse  rather  objected,  as  she  had  heard 
the  talk  of  the  neighbors,  and,  in  spite  of  her  own  good  pay,  had 
her  own  suspicion  of  Monsieur  Ducroix,  who  sometimes,  in  the 
night,  when  the  child  had  moaned  more  than  usual,  had  come  to 
the  door  and  roughly  inquired  why  it  was  necessary  for  the  little 
ragamuffin  to  make  so  much  noise ;  but  she  dared  not  disobey,  so 
she  delivered  the  message. 

In  the  afternoon  the  tap,  tapping  of  the  cane  along  the  passage 
gave  warning  that  Monsieur  Ducroix  was  about  to  visit  the 
invalid. 

As  he  entered  the  room,  a  beam  of  sunshine,  which,  more  brave 
than  its  companions,  had  lingered  longer,  was  resting  on  the  little 
girl's  face.  Looking  at  her  a  moment,  the  old  gentleman  rubbed 
his  eyes,  as  though  to  brush  away  some  cobwebs  woven  by  the 
years,  which  are  veritable  spiders  in  such  matters,  and  said  softly, 
as  if  to  himself,  "  Pauline  !  " 

"  Did  you  call  me?"  said  the  child.  "  No,  I  only  spoke  a  name 
long  forgotten,"  was  the  answer. 

"  But  it  is  my  name,  and  it  was  my  mother's  name,  while  my 
last  name  is  Vallee,"  persisted  the  little  girl. 

"  Vallee  !  "  said  Monsieur  Ducroix,  "  that  was  the  name  of  the 
little  apothecary." 

Then  stooping  over  he  began  rapidly  to  question  her,  while  she 
answered  him.  At  last  Monsieur  Ducroix  seemed  to  be  satisfied, 
and  sitting  down  by  the  bedside,  pulling  his  coat  about  his  ears, 
contracting  his  eyebrows,  twisting  his  moustache,  and  looking 
fixedly  at  the  book-case,  as  if  behind  it  he  saw  the  sunshine,  the 
green  fields,  and  the  dreams  of  his  boyhood,  he  said,  impressively, 
"  Listen! 

"  Long  ago  there  were  three  children,  Baptiste,  Everard,  and 
Pauline,  who  chased  the  butterflies  through  the  fields  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  in  winter  sat  very  still  in  the  corner  of  the  fire-place  when 
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Dame  Gilbert,   Pauline's  grandmother,   told  her  wonderful  stories 
about  tin-  wolves  of  the  Pyrenees. 

H  When  they  were  small,  Baptiste  and  Everard despised  Pauline 
because  she  was  a  girl,  but  later  on   they  used  to  quarrel  for  her 

Company,  while    Pauline    liked    to    get  them    fighting,    saying  that 

she  would  be  the  little  wife  of  the  winner. 

"  As  they  grew  older,  Pauline  became  very  beautiful  and  was 
called  the  rose  of  the  village,  while  the  two  boys  developed  into 
fine,  sturdy  fellows,  leaders  among  the  young  men  and  admired 
by  everybody. 

"  Both  wrere  very  much  in  love  with  Pauline ;  while  she  favored 
first  one  and  then  the  other,  giving  encouragement  to  both  but 
definite  hope  to  neither. 

"  At  last,  both  on  the  same  evening  proposed  marriage,  neither 
knowing  the  action  of  the  other.  Both  were  accepted,  but  only  on 
condition  that  they  should  leave  the  village  for  one  year,  '  at  the 
expiration  of  which  time,'  said  Pauline  to  Baptiste  at  eight,  and 
to  Everard  at  nine,  as  she  bade  them  an  affectionate  farewell,  '  I 
will  marry  you.' 

"  Everard  took  the  northern,  Baptiste  the  southern,  road  that 
very  night  and  left  the  village. 

"  One  year  later  they  met,  not  far  from  the  home  of  Pauline. 

"  *  Congratulate  me,'  said  one;  '  after  an  absence  of  a  year  I 
return  to  be  married.' 

"  '  Delighted  to  meet  you,'  said  the  other ;  '  I,  too,  am  to  be  con- 
gratulated ;  for  like  you,  I  return  after  an  absence  of  a  year  to  be 
married.     My  bride  is  to  be  Pauline,  our  old  playmate.' 

"  '  No,  no,'  said  the  first ;  '  you  are  mistaken ;  it  is  a  good  jest, 
but  I  am  to  be  Pauline's  husband,  not  you.' 

"  The  words  of  the  two  young  men  became  hotter  and  hotter, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  they  began  to  exchange  blows. 

"They  fought  fiercely  for  a  short  time,  and,  being  well 
matched,  might  have  prolonged  the  contest  indefinitely  had  not 
Everard,  slipping  on  a  pebble,  fallen  to  the  ground,  twisting  one 
leg  beneath  him.  At  the  same  time  a  gendarme  thrust  his  head 
through  the  bushes,   '  Ah,  ha,'  said  he,   '  fighting,  and  one  man 
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injured  ;  this  is  a  bad  business.'  As  he  spoke,  the  sound  of  a  bell 
came  across  the  fields.  Louder  and  merrier  it  rang,  the  birds 
seeming  to  catch  the  infection  and  to  echo  its  song  in  their  twitter- 
ings, while  the  voices  of  people  making  merry  could  be  heard  in 
the  distance. 

"  *  What  is  it?  '  said  Baptiste. 

"  '  The  marriage  of  Pauline  Gilbert,  the  rose  of  the  village,  to 
the  little  apothecary,  Vallee,'  replied  the  gendarme." 

Monsieur  Ducroix  paused,  stared  straight  before  him  for  a 
moment,  then  added  abruptly, — "I  am  Everard ;  you  are  the 
daughter  of  Pauline  and  of  Vallee,"  and  walked  out  of  the  room, 
his  cane  tap,  tapping  a  good-bye  to  the  little  ragamuffin,  who  lay 
very  still,  trying  to  see  in  the  shadows  which  had  begun  to  darken 
the  room  the  form  of  Monsieur  Ducroix  as  he  was  in  his  youth. 

Many  years  have  passed  away  since  the  afternoon  when  Mon- 
sieur Ducroix  told  his  story,  but  the  tap,  tapping  of  his  cane  still 
announces  to  the  people  of  the  quarter  that  he  is  taking  his 
daily  walk ;  but  no  one  frowns  now,  for  he  is  always  accompanied 
by  a  beautiful  young  girl  whom  everybody  likes,  and  if  you  are 
fortunate  enough  to  gain  an  introduction,  you  will  see  Monsieur 
Ducroix  make  a  grand  bow,  and  hear  him  say, — "  Monsieur,  my 
adopted  daughter,  Pauline." 

But  this  is  a  queer  world,  for  some  of  the  very  people  who  used 
to  accuse  Monsieur  Ducroix  of  being  heartless,  now  shrug  their 
shoulders  as  he  passes  along,  and  say, — "Ah,  that  poor  Monsieur 
Ducroix,  to  adopt  a  child  from  the  gutter ;  but  then  people  who  are 
all  heart  are  always  a  little  foolish." 

But  Monsieur  Ducroix  does  not  care  the  snap  of  his  finger  for 
what  they  think,  any  more  than  he  did  before. 

Mm' shall  P.  Thompson. 


ALPHONSE   DAUDET. 

AT   TIIIC    FIRESIDE    OF    DAY. 
HE  sunlit  glory  of  the  languid  day 

Drifts  westward  OS  its  weary  wings  of  light, 

The  low-hung  clouds  in  filmy  gossamer  (light 
Float  slowly  thitherward,  death-pale  and  grey, 
And  halting  with  the  waning  light,  they  lay 

Their  beauty  'bove  a  western  mountain  height, 

The  while  the  burning  sun  enkindles  bright 
Its  sudden,  sunset  fire  of  bloody  spray. 

Around  the  dying  embers  of  the  sun 

The  extinguishing  and  dewy  darkness  creeps. 
The  watery  sickle  moon,  with  glow  o^rrun, 

Like  some  day  spirit  blushing  peeps  ; 
Each  shivering,  naked  star,  one  and  one, 

Wakes  from  the  dreamy  couch  when  daylight  sleeps. 

Edwin  O.  Grover. 


ALPHONSE  DAUDET. 

fONTEMPORARY  French  fiction  may  not  have  the  depth 
and  power  of  that  of  one  or  two  generations  ago.  Great  men 
have  died  and  left  their  places  but  partially  filled.  It  may  be  that 
Gautier's  maxim, — "Art  for  art's  sake,"  has  been  carried  too  far, 
and  that  in  the  struggle  for  perfection  of  manner,  true  purpose 
and  genuine  feeling  have  frequently  been  lost.  Besides  this,  the 
standard  of  morality  is  undoubtedly  lower  than  even  the  somewhat 
dubious  condition  of  French  society  justifies.  The  public  taste 
seems  to  delight  in  what  is  bad,  and  welcomes  it,  whether  from 
the  powerful  pen  of  Zola,  in  his  descriptions  of  the  worst  side  of 
French  life,  or  from  the  more  delicate,  though  more  wantonly 
impure,  Georges  Ohnet  or  Octave  Feuillet.  But  whether  frivolous 
or  earnest,  whether  clean  or  immoral,  the  French  story-teller  is 
almost  always  an  artist  in  expression,  and  possesses  an  eminently 
readable  style. 

Alphonse  Daudet  is  considered  by  the  severe  school  of  critics  to 
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lack  the  delicacy  and  careful  polish  of  expression  that  would  place 
him  in  the  front  rank  of  French  artists.  Few  of  his  countrymen, 
however,  can  boast  of  a  more  readable  style,  or  of  a  greater 
mastery  of  language.  Even  the  imperfections  of  a  translation  can- 
not destroy  the  ease  and  lightness  of  the  original,  though  some  of 
the  peculiarities  of  expression  may  be  lost.  In  his  spirit,  he  is 
immeasurably  above  many  of  his  contemporaries.  He  is  genuine 
and  sincere,  his  wit  is  seldom  cynical,  and  while  he  is  not  an  ideal 
of  purity,  according  to  English  standard,  he  does  not  delight  in 
corruption.  He  simply  portrays  French  society  truthfully,  and 
with  no  more  love  for  what  is  low  than  characterizes  an  English 
novelist.  If  the  picture  is  not  always  pleasing,  it  is  the  society, 
not  its  painter,  that  must  be  blamed. 

Whether  read  as  fiction,  or  as  sketches  of  Paris  and  of  France, 
Daudet's  novels  cannot  fail  to  interest.  Almost  every  phase  of 
Parisian  life  is  portrayed.  Duchesses,  working  people,  faded 
dandies,  plain  clerks,  Academicians,  struggling  artists,  all  ranks 
and  classes  pass  before  the  eye  as  the  panorama  is  unfolded,  in  a 
succession  of  vivid  photographs.  He  is  a  careful  student  and  a 
faithful  copier  of  life.  Not  a  detail  is  too  small  to  be  examined  as 
he  scours  all  Paris,  all  France  for  his  scenes  and  characters. 
Then,  as  he  paints  his  picture,  he  is  strikingly  true  to  the  original, 
and  seldom  draws  a  false  line  or  errs  in  his  coloring. 

As  fiction,  these  novels  are  no  less  interesting.  Daudet  writes 
with  power  and  with  deep  sympathy.  In  almost  all  of  his  work 
there  is  a  genuineness  of  feeling  that  is  in  marked  contrast  with 
the  flippancy  or  misdirected  emotion  of  a  great  many  modern 
French  writers.  His  works  sometimes  deal  too  closely  with  vice 
to  be  altogether  agreeable  to  the  English  taste,  but  many  of  his 
books  barely  touch  on  anything  that  is  objectionable,  while  ''Jack  " 
is  as  pure  as  the  most  delicate  taste  could  require.  For  that  very 
reason,  perhaps,  the  book  was  not  so  well  received  in  Paris  as 
some  of  his  other  work,  but  it  certainly  deserves  special  mention 
as  one  of  the  best  of  his  novels.  It  is  the  story  of  a  child,  neg- 
lected by  his  mother,  a  pitifully  weak,  though  somewhat  affection- 
ate, woman.     One  of  Daudet's  friends  said  of  "  The  Nabob,"  that 
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it  was  the  most  uneven  of  his  productions.  It  might  be  claimed 
for  "Jack"  that  it  is  thr  most  uniformly  strong.  Not  an  incident 
of  the  boy's  life,  not  one  of  the  many  personages  who  cross  his 
path,  seems   overdrawn   or   distorted.     The  hero  himself,  as  his 

career  is  followed  from  his  early  boyhood  to  his  death  at  the  begin- 
ning of  manhood,  is  finely  portrayed.  He  is  not  an  extraordinary 
boy,  he  is  neither  over  good  nor  over  wise, — the  picture  is  simply 
that  of  an  every-day  child,  skilfully  drawn,  with  only  one  striking 
peculiarity.  The  keynote  of  the  boy's  character  is  his  passionate 
love  for  his  mother.  Neglectful  as  she  is  towards  him,  his  affec- 
tion for  her  never  wavers,  nor  is  it  dimmed  in  the  least  when 
another  woman's  love  enters  his  life.  To  the  many  who  very 
properly  desire  that  a  novel  should  "come  out  well,"  Jack's  death 
may  seem  an  inartistic  ending.  If  the  story  were  a  fiction,  that 
might  be  said  with  a  great  deal  of  truth,  for  certainly  the  gloom  of 
the  book  is  unpleasantly  deep.  George  Sand  wrote  the  author 
that  it  affected  her  so  strongly  that  she  could  not  work  for  three 
days.  But  in  one  of  Daudet's  autobiographical  sketches,  he  gives 
a  brief  account  of  the  life  of  the  original  from  whom  he  drew  the 
suggestion  for  the  novel.  After  reading  the  pitiful  little  story,  we 
cannot  but  agree  with  the  author  in  saying, — "  Yes  !  it  is  indeed  a 
sad,  bitter,  cruel  tale.  But  what  is  it,  after  all,  compared  with  the 
real  existence  I  have  just  related?  " 

Daudet  is  not  always  serious ;  there  is  a  vein  of  humor  running 
through  all  his  works,  and  in  his  stories  of  Tartarin,  the  Taras- 
connais,  he  gives  full  play  to  his  brilliant  wit.  Whatever  may  be 
the  fate  of  the  other  characters  he  has  drawn,  surely  Tartarin  will 
long  continue  to  be  the  type  of  the  gay  Provencal,  with  all  his 
light-heartedness,  light-headedness,  extravagance,  and  good 
nature.  Hardly  a  better  criticism  of  these  stories  could  be  written 
than  what  the  author  himself  has  said, — that  they  "possess  the 
qualities  of  youth,  life,  and  truth  ;  a  truth,  however,  of  beyond  the 
Loire,  which  exaggerates,  dilates,  but  does  not  lie,  and  is  Taras- 
con  to  the  backbone."  Ridiculous  as  the  hero  is,  in  all  his  adven- 
tures he  never  becomes  wearisome,  and  the  humor  never  loses  its 
delightful  freshness. 
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Daudet  is  an  extremely  entertaining  writer  of  sketches.  His 
"  Recollections  of  a  Literary  Man  "  throw  a  pleasant  sidelight  on 
various  events  of  the  Franco-German  War,  and  on  the  lives  of 
several  great  public  men,  and  of  actors,  actresses,  and  literary 
men  and  women  of  more  or  less  note.  Sometimes  he  treats  of 
subjects  that  are  not  especially  interesting  in  themselves,  but  the 
brightness  of  his  style,  and  the  delicacy  alike  of  his  humor  and  of 
his  pathos,  make  him  charming  whatever  his  theme.  Most  de- 
lightful of  all  are  his  stories  of  his  own  life  and  work.  He  speaks 
of  himself  freely  and  with  entire  absence  of  affectation.  His  anec- 
dotes of  his  early  struggles,  of  his  emotions  at  some  failure  or  new 
success,  his  discerning  criticism  of  his  own  work,  are  fascinating 
to  one  who  has  already  made  the  acquaintance  of  his  books. 
Among  these  sketches  is  a  picture  of  his  home  life  that  is  very 
pleasant  to  think  of.  He  takes  occasion  to  make  a  public  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  help  his  wife  has  given  him  in  his  literary  work, 
and  then  describes  the  large  room  where  he  wrote,  with  his  long 
table  at  one  end,  and  his  wife's  small  desk  at  the  other,  and  their 
little  son  trotting  from  father  to  mother,  carrying  the  sheets  as  they 
came  from  the  author's  hand.  "This,"  he  says,  "is  one  of  the 
happiest  recollections  of  my  life." 

Daudet  has  been  compared  to  Dickens,  and  with  some  reason. 
The  same  careful  study  of  human  nature  characterizes  both,  to- 
gether with  the  same  genuine  sympathy  and  feeling,  though  per- 
haps Daudet  is  not  so  uniformly  genial  in  his  humor  as  Dickens. 
The  former  has  expressed  the  likeness  as  follows  :  "I  feel  in  my 
heart  the  same  love  that  Dickens  felt  for  the  unfortunate  and  poor, 
and  for  childhoods  spent  in  the  wretchedness  of  large  cities.  Like 
him,  I  began  life  in  a  heart-rending  manner,  being  obliged  to  gain 
my  daily  bread  before  I  was  sixteen  years  of  age ;  in  this  lies,  I 
believe,  our  greatest  resemblance."  But,  close  as  may  be  the  like- 
ness in  their  methods  of  study  and  in  their  spirit,  there  is  a  wide 
difference  in  treatment.  As  an  artist,  Dickens  is  falling  into  dis- 
repute in  these  days.  Howells  criticises  him  severely,  and  another 
well  known  writer  has  said, — "  Dickens  is  the  delight  of  those 
who  like  their  humor  cut  thick  and  their  pathos  laid  in  slabs ;  he 
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was  rarely  an  artist/'  Perhaps  this  is  a  statement  of  the  case  that 
WOllld  appear  too  Strong  to  most  of  US,  for  there  certainly  is  very 
much  to  admire  in  Dickens.  Yet  that  lie  is  not  a  great  artist  is 
hardly  to  be  doubted.  His  wit  is  often  strained  and  heavy,  while 
Daudet's  is  as  free  and  unaffected  as  a  rippling  stream. 

Dickens's  humor  is  the  humor  of  exaggeration  ;  he  observes  his 
characters  closely,  but  when  the  picture  is  executed  it  is  a  carica- 
ture, not  a  portrait.  Daudet,  on  the  contrary,  almost  never  cari- 
catures. Belisaire,  Monpavon,  the  Duke  of  Mora,  are  amusing 
characters,  but  they  are  genuine.  If  we  laugh  at  them,  it  is  as  we 
would  have  laughed  at  the  originals  could  we  have  seen  them. 
Tartarin  alone  is  exaggerated,  and  even  here  the  exaggeration  is 
not  an  effort  after  effect,  it  is  the  natural  result  of  the  southern 
extravagance  that  the  author  is  describing,  infecting  him  as  he 
works,  and  putting  him  really  more  in  harmony  with  his  subject. 
The  difference  between  the  two  might  be  expressed  by  comparing 
Dickens's  work  to  the  rude  caricatures  of  "  Puck"  and  "Judge," 
and  that  of  Daudet  to  the  witty  hits  of  "Life."  In  degree,  the 
contrast  is  less,  but  in  kind,  it  is  a  great  deal  the  same.  In  spite, 
however,  of  all  differences,  there  is  a  great  deal  in  Daudet's  works 
that  recalls  the  great  English  novelist,  and  would  almost  justify  us 
in  calling  him  the  Dickens  of  France. 

Kent  Know  It  on. 
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T  IS  at  the  close  of  a  lovely  spring  day  in  one  of  the  later  years 
of  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  All  Mediolanum  is  astir, 
for  the  emperor  himself  has  been  for  some  hours  within  her  walls, 
and  on  the  morrow  he  is  to  set  out  to  rejoin  the  legions  hastening 
against  the  northern  barbarians.  For  miles  around  the  country 
people  have  flocked  to  the  city,  and  the  adjacent  fields  and  vil- 
lages are  almost  deserted.  Along  the  Cremona  road  a  solitary 
traveller  in  holiday  attire  is  hurrying  on,  and  his  face  brightens  as 
a  turn  in  the  way  reveals  to  his  view  the  very  gate  of  the  town,  a 
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scant  half  mile  before  him.  At  the  same  moment  the  sound  of 
voices  near  by  attracts  his  attention,  and  he  pauses  to  cast  a 
glance  at  the  grove  from  which  it  proceeds.  One  look  seems  to 
satisfy  him,  for  he  passes  on  with  a  smile ;  a  pair  of  lovers  is  an 
interesting  sight,  but  it  is  not  so  uncommon  a  one  as  an  emperor. 
However,  Marcus  is  resting  in  seclusion,  and  is  not  to  be  seen 
to-night,  so  the  wayfarer  might  spare  his  speed,  and  we  may  as 
well  leave  him  and  gratify  our  curiosity. 

Upon  the  grassy  knoll  at  the  foot  of  a  mighty  oak  are  seated  a 
youth  and  a  maiden.  The  latter  is  clad  in  the  simple  but  graceful 
costume  betokening  a  Roman  lady  of  the  upper  class;  the  pol- 
ished breastplate  and  helmet  of  her  companion  and  the  short 
sword  at  his  side  proclaim  him  a  soldier,  and  his  powerful  frame, 
noble  carriage,  and  open  countenance,  with  its  air  of  Roman 
keenness  and  determination,  reveal  him  as  one  of  the  sons  of  the 
Eternal  City,  who  has  inherited  the  virtues  of  his  ancestors  and 
kept  them  uncontaminated  by  the  vices  of  a  degenerate  age.  His 
expression  is  thoughtful  and  sad,  almost  stern ;  there  are  traces  of 
tears  upon  the  face  of  the  damsel,  and  her  labored  breath  and 
clenched  hands  give  evidence  of  a  desperate  struggle  with  her 
emotions.     However,  the  victory  remains  with  her. 

"  Well,  what  must  be,  must  be,"  she  says  at  length,  in  tones 
low  but  firm.     "  Come,  let  us  seek  the  city." 

"  Yes,"  replies  the  warrior  with  an  attempt  at  cheerfulness,  "  so 
the  Fates  have  decreed.  Or  rather,"  he  adds  more  seriously, 
"  such  is  the  will  of  God.  Yet,  my  Marcia,  what  is  there  so  ter- 
rible in  it,  after  all?  The  campaign  will  be  a  severe  one,  no 
doubt,  for  these  Marcomanni  are  a  brave  people  ;  but  the  emperor 
is  resolved  to  crush  them,  and  crush  them  he  will.  Already  I 
have  thrice  encountered  them,  and  the  danger  now  is  no  greater 
than  before.  And  then,  who  knows  what  promotion  I  may  gain? 
Perhaps  your  poor  tribune  will  come  back  in  a  month  or  two  " — 

"Oh,  Cornelius,"  breaks  in  the  maiden  passionately,  "what 
you  say  is  plausible  enough,  but  I  feel  sure  that  you  are  to  die 
and  that  I  shall  never  see  you  again." 

"  Why  so  gloomy?"  he  persists.     "Will  you  doubt  your  own 
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reason?      Yon  are  not  wont  lo  hi'  SO  capricious,  Marcia.      Can  you 

not  send  me  away  happy,  instead  of  taking  all  my  courage  before 
I  have  even  set  out? " 

"I  know,"  she  replies,  "I  know.  Hut  it  is  a  presentiment, 
and  it  will  be  fulfilled,"  she  cries  wildly. 

******* 

Once  more  it  is  spring  and  once  more  a  traveller  upon  the  Cre- 
mona road  is  arrested  by  the  sound  of  voices  from  the  grove  near 
the  gate  of  Mediolanum.  He,  too,  passes  on  after  a  glance,  but 
with  no  smile,  for  the  picture  which  he  beholds  is  not  romantic. 
At  the  foot  of  the  oak  are  standing  two  figures  dressed  in  black. 
In  the  one  any  Christian  of  the  surrounding  region  would  have 
recognized  his  bishop — a  man  upon  whose  face  unceasing  anxiety 
for  the  welfare  and  lives  of  his  flock  has  set  many  an  early 
wrinkle  ;  in  the  other,  one  might  have  fancied  that  he  beheld  the 
ghost  of  the  Marcia  who  sat  there  with  her  lover  hardly  a  year 
ago.     The  ecclesiastic  is  speaking — 

"  But  consider,  my  daughter,"  he  says,  "  the  recklessness  of 
the  course  which  thou  art  proposing  to  pursue.  Think  only  of 
the  perils  of  the  journey  which  thou,  a  solitary  woman,  art  by  no 
means  able  to  overcome.  Then,  if  thou  shouldst  succeed  in 
reaching  these  hostile  barbarians,  'they  would  not  listen  to  thee, 
nor  even  receive  thee,  but  would  doubtless  slay  thee,  perhaps  with 
much  cruelty.  The  undertaking  is  one  which  none  but  thyself 
has  ever  planned.  Here  at  home,  besides,  impossible  though  it 
be  to  preach  the  gospel  openly,  thou  mayest  yet  work  more  good 
for  the  Lord  than  by  attempting  to  go  among  these  Germans. 
Nor  is  thy  devotion  whole-hearted,  for  were  thy  Cornelius  with 
thee  thou  wouldst  not  set  out.  With  such  sacrifices  God  is  not 
well  pleased.  Moreover,  thou  knowest  not  surely  that  thy  lover 
is  dead,  for  thou  canst  not  tell  whether  the  soldier  spoke  that 
which  was  true." 

11  My  father,"  replies  the  maiden  firmly,  "  that  Cornelius  would 
die  in  battle  I  well  knew  ere  he  set  out,  and  the  soldier,  who  was 
surely  trustworthy,  could  not  err,  for  he  saw  the  arrow  pierce  his 
side.     That  I  should  not  go  were  he  alive  thou  say  est  truly,  for 
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then  the  Lord  had  not  called  me,  but  now  he  has  commanded  me 
to  preach  his  word  to  these  heathen.  For  the  rest,  He  will  do 
that  which  seemeth  to  Him  good.  Thou  thyself  hast  taught  me 
that  death  is  not  the  worst  of  ills.'' 

"  If  the  resolve  be  indeed  from  the  Lord,"  returns  the  bishop, 
"  I  will  no  longer  oppose.  Who  am  I  that  I  should  fight  against 
God?" 

Amid  the  dark  shades  of  the  great  German  forest,  about  mid- 
way between  the  sources  of  the  Albis  and  the  wall  which  Hadrian 
built  for  the  protection  of  Rhoetia  and  the  easternmost  provinces  of 
Gallia,  there  is  a  religious  gathering  of  the  Hermanduri.  Greatly 
has  Woden  been  honored,  but  now  the  culmination  of  the  rites  is 
at  hand,  for  his  people  are  to  sacrifice  to  the  All-Father  the  pre- 
sumptuous stranger  woman  who  has  dared  to  tell  them  that  they 
worship  Him  not  according  to  the  truth.  The  scene  is  a  striking 
one,  as  the  beams  of  the  setting  sun,  torn  by  the  branches  of  the 
lofty  trees  among  which  they  force  their  way,  play  upon  the 
shaggy  dress  and  glistening  arms  of  the  mighty  warriors,  upon 
their  fierce  bronzed  faces  and  long  flaxen  hair,  upon  the  graceful 
robes  and  wraps,  and  eager  countenances  of  the  women,  cruel 
now  in  their  expression  of  intense  expectancy. 

The  aged  priest  advances  to  the  rough  altar  where  lies  the  vic- 
tim, bound  and  helpless,  but  with  a  look  of  ecstatic  joy  and  hope 
and  carelessness  for  her  swiftly  approaching  doom  upon  her  feat- 
ures. Already  the  knife  is  upraised  for  the  blow.  Suddenly, 
from  the  dense  undergrowth  behind  the  altar,  a  man  bursts  forth. 
His  tattered  garments,  his  wasted  cheeks,  his  sunken  eyes — -these 
tell  of  long  wanderings  in  the  pathless  forest,  and  of  hunger  ill- 
appeased.  Little  enough  there  is  in  that  gaunt,  spectral  figure, 
emaciated  by  painful  sickness  and  wearisome  captivity,  to  remind 
one  of  the  soldierly  Cornelius  who  marched  with  his  emperor 
against  the  Marcomanni  eighteen  months  ago.  Surely  he  cannot 
hope  with  his  single  sword  to  withstand  the  thronging  bands 
before  him.  Straight  to  the  altar  he  leaps,  before  the  astonished 
Germans  can  comprehend  what  is  taking  place.     A  fierce  thrust, 
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ami  the  hoary  priest  has  fallen  ;  his  blood  mingles  with  that  svhich 

flows  from  the  victim's  heart.  But  not  upon  slaughter  iin-  bent 
the  thoughts  o(  the  devoted   Roman.      lie  casts  himself  beside  the 

motionless  form  lying  there  upon  the  altar.  "  Oh,  Marcia,  Mar- 
cia,  I  could  not  save  thee,  but  I  can  die  with  thee,"  he  cries  pas- 
sionately. A  moment  more,  and  a  hundred  weapons  are  buried  in 
his  body,  a  thousand  voices  raise  the  cry  of  fierce  lament  for  the 
priest  and  of  frenzied  longing  for  revenge. 

Yet  the  executioners,  warriors  and  barbarians  as  they  are,  can 
admire  lofty  courage.  Crowded  about  the  altar,  they  gaze  upon 
the  man  whom  they  have  slain.  "  Though  he  killed  our  priest, 
Woden  himself  would  not  that  we  should  leave  him  to  the  beasts," 
they  say.  Where  a  spreading  oak  and  a  stately  ash  join  branches 
over  a  grassy  dell,  they  dig  a  grave  such  as  befits  a  soldier  who 
has  died  as  soldiers  ought  to  die.  While  they  lay  the  brave  young 
tribune  there,  a  tall,  fair  woman  who  has  this  day  become  a  wife, 
brings  the  body  of  the  maiden  whom  they  have  sacrificed.  "  It 
is  her  right,"  she  says. 

Robert  H.  Fletcher. 
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T  was  my  purpose  days  ago 

To  write  a  song  to  thee  ; 
I  sought  for  rhymes  that  sweetest  flow, 

To  blend  in  harmony. 
I  wanted  words  all  fair  and  bright 

To  shine  upon  the  song, 
With  inward  purity  and  light, 

Which  unto  thee  belong. 

Such  words  as  poets  love  to  praise, 

So  dainty,  rich,  and  rare, 
Like  raindrops  pierced  with  sunny  rays 

Till  rainbow  hues  are  there. 
Unwritten  words — I  seek  them  still — 

For  I  find  words  so  few ; 
But  when  my  wish  I  can  fulfil, 

I  '11  write  a  song  to  you. 


H.  S.  Baketel. 


©HISTLB-DOWN 


"  THISTLE-DOWN." 

HESE  are  verses  light  and  idle, 
Roaming  without  check  or  bridle. 
Thistle-down  at  random  drifting, 
Through  the  warm  winds  gently  sifting. 
Verses  sportive,  verses  airy, 
Playthings  of  some  wanton  fairy  ; 
Vagrant  on  the  vagrant  breeze, 
Seeking  nothing  but  to  please. 


A   LIGHT   CANOE. 

light  canoe, 
Containing  two, 
Was  drifting  down  the  river. 
Tho'  lass  and  lad 
Seemed  still  and  sad, 
Their  hearts  were  all  a-quiver. 

But  just  as  he 

Had  tenderly 
Unfolded  his  devotion, 

Why,  something  slipped, 

The  boat  was  tipped — 
And  all  was  wild  commotion. 

And  now,  alas ! 

Whene'er  they  pass, 
Her  heart  grows  ever  harder. 

And  you  may  bet 

The  water  wet 
Has  dampened  all  his  ardor  ! 
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THE  SUMMER   GIRL. 

i. ill  reclining  form 

In  a  "  sleepy-hollow  "  chair, 
A  cloud  of  curls  that  storm 

About  her  beauty  fair. 
Two  laughing  eyes  that  tell 

A  shyly-answered  **  Yes.11 
A  dainty  hand  to — well, 

Say  simply  to  caress. 

An  airy  little  sprite 

In  a  billowy  flood  oflace, 
Which  flutters  in  its  flight 

In  the  galop's  tripping  grace. 
And,  oh,  the  broken  hearts 

Which  follow  the  rapturous  whirl ! 
Oh,  the  Redfern  gown,  and  the  arts 

Of  the  annual  summer  girl ! 

E.  O.  G. 


TO    CONTRIBUTORS. 

HE  worst  of  things  that  suit  us  ill  is 
That  everlasting  name  of  Phillis  ; 
For  be  she  dark,  or  be  she  fair, 
With  raven  locks,  or  golden  hair, 
There 's  never  any  change  of  name  : 
It's  always  Phyllis,  just  the  same. 

Oh !  call  her  Meg,  or  call  her  Molly, 

Or  Prue,  or  Pet,  or  Peg,  or  Polly ; 

Or,  if  you  Ye  after  something  fine, 

Try  Beatrice  or  Clementine. 

But,  gentle  poet,  we  implore 

Do  n't  name  her  Phyllis  any  more. 


K.  K. 


©HE  ©ON^IBUTOI^S'  ©LtUB. 


A  Promise  During  my  ramblings  about  the  coast  towns  of  England,  I* 
to  Pay.  became  familar  with  the  quaint  old  town  of  Curton.  It 
was  scattered  along  a  shady  highway  bordered  by  old- 
fashioned  houses.  Here  and  there  was  an  open  space,  and  scattered 
ruins  marked  the  site  of  some  decayed  warehouse  or  dwelling.  A  small 
stream  flowed  through  the  town  to  the  ocean  about  a  mile  away,  and  the 
road,  crossing  a  mile  or  so  of  sandy  plain,  came  to  a  small  fishing  village, 
known  as  New  Curton,  to  distinguish  it  from  what  was  commonly  called 
Old  Curton. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  last  century  this  town  was  a  prosperous  seaport, 
but    so    steadily  has    the    sand   filled    in    its    harbor  front  that  to-day  it 
stands  a  full  mile  from  the  shore.     Here  a  revenue  officer  resided,  whose 
business  it  was  to  collect  all  duties  and  revenues,  and  to  see  that  a  proper 
coast  guard  was  kept.     His  office  was  in  a   spacious  front  room  of  his 
dwelling,  which  from  time  immemorial  had  been  the  residence  of  the 
port  collector.     At  this  time  the  collector  had  been   having  considerable 
trouble  with  the  local  fishermen  who,  though  ostensibly  engaged  in  fish- 
ing, were  in  reality  busied  in  smuggling  from  the  French  coast.     At  last 
it  seemed  to  the  collector  that  he  had  conclusive  evidence  against  certain 
of  the  fishermen  of  their  being  engaged  in  a  scheme  with  a  noted  French 
smuggler,  Pierrot  by  name,  to  land  a  cargo  of  goods  on  the  coast.     He 
had  collected  his  evidence,  and  was  about  to  send  to  the  neighboring  sta- 
tion for  assistance  when  he  was  informed  that  already  the  landing  was  in 
progress,  and  proceeding  in  the  boldest  kind  of  manner,  the  goods  being 
deliberately  carted   through   the  town  in  broad   daylight  to  their  hiding- 
place.     He  hurriedly  rushed  from  his  house,  but  he  was  soon  halted  by  a 
French  smuggler,  who  informed  him  that  it  was  useless  for  him  to  try  to 
proceed  farther,  and  that  he  would  be  waited  on  soon  by  Pierrot  himself. 
After  a  few  more  attempts  to  pass,  and  finding  himself  hemmed  in  on  all 
sides,  he  returned  to  his  house,  where  he  soon  found  himself  a  prisoner ; 
the  town  was  actually  in  the  possession  of  the  smugglers,  and  outside  com- 
munication impossible. 
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In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  a  messenger  came,  informing  him  th.it  he 

WOUld    have    the    pleasure    of    Pierrot's    company  at    dinner,    and    tli.it    lie 

should  expect  treatment  as  became  his  rank.  A  dinner  was  prepared 
from  the  best  that  the  town  could   afford,  and  at  the  appointed    hour 

Pierrot  made  his  appearance  as  promised.  Existing  hostility  was  for  the 
time  laid  aside,  and  Pierrot  conducted  himself  as  would  a  guest  towards  a 
host.  When  at  length  the  dinner  had  been  removed,  and  they  were 
slowly  sipping  their  wine,  Pierrot  suddenly  said,  "  Now  let's  to  business. 
I  understand  that  you  have  at  present  seven  hundred  pounds  of  English 
gold  which  you  have  received  as  revenue  at  this  port;  this  I  demand,  and 
having  received  it  I  promise  you  freedom  from  further  molestation."  In 
vain  the  collector  protested  that  no  such  amount  was  in  his  possession, 
and  offered  the  smuggler  one  hundred  pounds  for  the  seven;  in  vain  did 
he  paint  his  own  ruin  if  he  should  deliver  up  this  money.  Finally,  being 
informed  that  if  he  did  not  do  this  willingly  it  would  be  taken  from  him 
by  force,  with  great  reluctance  he  yielded  up  his  golden  hoard.  In 
return  he  received  a  paper,  which  is  shown  to-day  as  evidence  of  the 
smuggler's  raid.     It  reads  as  follows : 

"  I,  M.  Pierrot,  merchant,  hereby  release  Mr.  X from  responsi- 
bility for  the  7oo«£  delivered  to  me  against  his  will,  and  I  do  promise 
to  pay  the  above  amount  to  any  properly  empowered  officer  of  the  British 
government  who  may  meet  me. 

[Signed]  M.  Pierrot." 

That  night  the  collector  and  his  friends  saw  the  white  sails  of  M. 
Pierrot's  ship  fast  disappearing  in  the  bright  moonlight.  The  govern- 
ment never  recovered  the  money,   nor   did  they  blame  Mr.  X ,  and 

smuggling  at  this  station  practically  ceased  from  this  time. 

Walter  H.  Rolli?is. 


An  Unfortunate     "J.  Burns  Williams;   Stocks,  Bonds,  and  Commer- 

Mistake,  cial  Paper,"  was  the  sign  over  the  front  office  of  the 

Unity  building,  at  No.    16  Broad  St.,  and  J.  Burns 

Williams  himself  was  as  well  known  on  the  stock  exchange  as  he  was 

in  the  uptown  sporting  circles  of  the  metropolis. 

It  was  about  half-past  nine  when  Williams  strolled  up  the  front  steps, 
nodded  slightly  in  answer  to  the  porter's  "  Good  morning,  sir,"  and  en- 
tered his  office. 

He  sat  down  and  opened  his  mail,  swore  slightly  at  his  tailor's  bill,  for 
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money  was  tight  just  then,  looked  pleased  at  one  square  envelope  marked 
in  the  corner  in  a  feminine  hand,  "  Personal,"  and  settled  down  to  busi- 
ness. 

For  a  while  things  were  quiet.  The  book-keeper  started  on  a  long 
column  of  figures,  and  the  office  boy  settled  down  to  "Deadwood  Dick's 
Death-Grip." 

In  about  ten  minutes  a  call  came  from  the  private  office.  It  evidently 
meant  trouble,  and  the  office  boy  answered  in  haste.  "  Send  John  in  here 
at  once."  The  office  boy  hastened  out  and  soon  the  porter,  John  Dele- 
hanty,  came  in.  John  had  n't  been  there  long  and  had  n't  even  been  well 
recommended.  He  wasn't  well  liked,  for  he  was  too  quiet;  but  he  did 
his  work  well. 

It  was  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  he  came  out  again,  and  when  he  did 
come  he  closed  the  door  and  went  for  good.  There  was  a  hard,  sullen 
look  in  his  face,  the  look  of  a  man  who  has  rebelled  against  everything. 

It  was  a  day  or  two  before  the  whole  story  leaked  out, — how  the 
"boss"  had  missed  a  check  which  he  had  left  carelessly  enough  on  his 
desk,  how  John  had  been  the  last  man  in  the  office,  and  how  he  had  been 
"  fired." 

But  the  office  never  knew  how  Mr.  J.  Burns  Williams  had  found  the 
check  in  the  pocket  of  his  dress  coat,  where  he  had  slipped  it.  But  he 
consoled  himself  with  the  thought  that  the  fellow  looked  pretty  bad  any- 
way, and  he  was  well  rid  of  him. 

About  three  weeks  later  the  sporting  fraternity  of  the  city  was  gathered 
in  the  great  auditorium  of  the  Madison  Square  Garden.  For  weren't 
there  to  be  half  a  dozen  good  bouts,  and  was  n't  George  Dixon,  the  col- 
ored feather-weight,  to  end  up  with  a  six-round  "scrap"  with  "Billy" 
Plummer,  the  English  feather-weight? 

Standing  in  among  the  dense,  sweating  crowd,  pushing  eagerly  for  a 
view  of  the  fight  as  the  last  and  great  bout  of  the  evening  came  on,  was  J. 
Burns  Williams.  It  was  a  peculiar  crowd ;  every  class,  from  the  million- 
aire to  the  colored  "  tout"  of  the  race-track,  was  there. 

As  Williams  stood  gazing  at  the  fighters  he  felt  a  twitch  at  his  watch- 
chain.  With  a  quick  realization  of  the  cause,  he  caught  the  thief  s  hand 
with  a  strong  grip  and  turned  and  looked  at  him.     It  was  his  old  porter. 

John  had  found  his  level. 

J.  W.  Bishop. 
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Old-Fashioned     The  picture  of  the  low,  weather-beaten  farm-house,  sel 

Portraits.         in  a  coloring  of  orchard  lands  and  harvest  fields,  was 

full  of  quiet  and  contentment.     'Tl it-  warped  shingles 

and  grey  clapboards  of  the  old  house  were  beginning  to  straighten  again 

after  the  heat  of  an  August  day.  The  five  by  eight  window-panes  showed 
green  and  blue  and  yellow  in  the  slanting  sunlight.  From  the  huge  eliim- 
ney  which  rested  like  some  great  monster  astride  the  roof,  a  small  cloud  of 
smoke  ascended  straight  into  the  blue  above.  The  barn-yard  gate  was 
closed,  and  the  hay  showed  through  the  cracks  and  knot-holes  on  the 
side  of  the  barn.  Under  the  ridge-pole  the  swallows  flew  in  and  out 
of  their  narrow  entrance,  brushing  the  dusty  rafters  in  their  flight.  The 
large  elm  which  casts  its  shadow  over  the  front  of  the  house,  had  seen  the 
front  door  open  but  twice  in  its  sixty  years  of  watching.  The  first  time 
was  when  John  had  brought  Mary  to  her  new  home,  and  the  other  was 
at  John's  departure  for  his  Other  Home.  This  was  but  a  few  short 
weeks  ago,  and  Granny  was  only  waiting  for  the  door  to  open  for  her  as 
it  had  for  John. 

What  a  curiosity  the  old  low-posted  kitchen  is !  It  seems  as  if  the 
smoke  from  half  a  century  of  Thanksgiving  dinners  had  gathered  on  its 
blackened  ceiling.  A  few  coals  still  glimmer  in  the  huge  fire-place. 
Above  the  massive  brick  oven  is  the  dresser  with  "  The  china  that 
ancient  and  blue."  There  lie  John's  old  clay  pipe  and  his  gold-bowed 
"  specs,"  waiting  for  him  to  come  and  hunt  for  them.  A  large  round 
table  with  its  top  raised,  and  the  wide  arm-chair  beneath  is  unoccupied. 
The  polished  pine  mantle  holds  several  half-burnt  tallow  dips  which  are 
leaning  in  their  sockets,  and  a  pair  of  soiled  snuffers.  Above  the  mantle 
hangs  the  old  flint-lock  gun  which  "  Grandsir  Young  brought  back  from 
Concord  busted." 

The  narrow  stairway  which  leads  to  the  "  best  room  "  is  protected  by  a 
slender  railing  whose  unpainted  surface  is  beginning  to  tarnish  from  lack 
of  use.  The  landings  are  panelled  in  oak  and  carved  in  dragons  which 
watch  us  through  fantastic  foliage.  No  one  but  the  "Parson"  has  ever 
occupied  this  old-fashioned  chamber.  Between  the  small  windows  in  the 
end  sits  the  high  mahogany  bedstead  with  its  canopy  of  homespun  lace. 
A  many-colored  coverlet  wrought  in  weird  figures  conceals  the  corn-husk 
bed.     In  one  corner  of  the  coverlet  we  find  this  bit  of  history : 

"  Th18  Coverlette  was  maide  bye  ye  Patience  Johnson  in  ye  year  of  ye 
Lord  17895  at  ye  age  of  nine  winters.      1001  pieces." 
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The  walls  are  unadorned,  save  by  a  small  round  mirror  over  the  fire- 
place. But  they  are  frescoed  in  a  most  costly  and  gorgeous  manner* 
Above  the  mantel  rises  a  sharply  pointed  mountain  in  bright  yellow 
and  at  its  foot  stands  a  square  mansion  painted  in  green,  with  black  win- 
dows staring  from  its  sides.  A  few  feet  away  is  a  water  scene.  Large 
ships  with  bellying  sails  skim  over  placid  waters  and  whales  play  close 
at  hand.  The  whole  ocean  scene  is  shaded  by  a  monster  tree,  one  half 
of  whose  trunk  is  red  and  the  other  green  with  an  indefinite  mass  of 
yellow  foliage.  All  the  walls  are  decorated  in  the  same  gorgeous  man- 
ner, and  the  sanded  floor  is  traced  in  vines  and  fairy  flowers. 

As  we  enter  the  tidy  sitting-room  the  dear  old  u  Granny,"  who  has 
been  asleep  in  her  chair,  wakes  with  a  smile  full  of  tenderness.  She 
looks  at  us  over  her  large,  round  glasses,  and  pushes  back  the  lace  cap 
which  has  fallen  over  her  eyes  as  she  has  been  asleep.  John's  old  gray 
shawl  is  thrown  over  her  shoulders,  and  she  proudly  tells  us  that  the 
quaint  dress  she  has  on  was  her  "  weddin'  gown."  But  she  promptly 
adds  that  of  course  she  had  it  u  made  over  nine  years  ago  come  fall,  as 
them  foolish  fashions  do  change  so."  "  Granny"  can  hardly  realize  that 
she  is  reading  with  dimmed  eyes  the  last  pages  of  her  life.  Many  a 
recollection  is  as  bright  as  the  lingering  leaves  which  show  through  the 
window  in  their  autumn  colors.  Yet  "  Granny"  is  not  lonely  in  her 
straight-backed,  three-cornered  chair,  for  on  the  mantel  is  John's  picture, 
and  beside  it  the  portrait  of  a  little  child  with  dimpled  face  and  rosy 
cheeks.  The  dimples  and  the  rose  are  beginning  to  fade  from  the  old 
dageurreotype  after  more  than  forty  years.  But  do  you  think  they  are 
fading  from  the  memory  of  dear  old  "  Granny?"  To  her  they  are  as  real 
as  when  the  little  child  was  toddling  at  her  feet,  and  the  old  dageurreotype 
will  always  be  as  dimpled  and  fair  as  ever,  till  the  weather-beaten  front 
door  with  its  brass  knocker  opens  for  her  as  it  did  for  John. 

Edwin  O.   Grover. 


A  Happy  The  Rev.  Mr.  Yates,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
Illusion,  the  small  village  of  Wharton,  was  just  finishing  his  dinner 
when  the  bell  rang,  and  a  moment  after  the  maid  entered, 
announcing  that  old  Mr.  Benton  was  sick  and  had  sent  for  the  minister. 
This  was  a  surprise  to  the  good  man.  When  Mr.  Benton  had  first  come 
to  town,  fiv^e  years  before,  he  had  told  each  of  the  three  clergymen  who 
called  on  him  that  he  never  went  to  church,  and  had  been  so  decidedly 
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cold  in  his  manner  that  it  was  very  evident  that  he  desired  no  further 
acquaintance  with  any  of  them,     lie  had  been  still  more  repressive  when 

the  Other  neighbors  had  made  friendly  advances,  and  had  been  immedi- 
ately set  down  as  a  recluse  who  wished  nothing  better  than  to  he  left  to 
himself.  It  was  believed  he  was  not  poor,  for  he  always  appeared  neat 
and  comfortable  ;  from  his  general  bearing  it  was  concluded  that  he  was 
a  gentleman,  and  the  common  impression  was  that  he  had  seen  some 
great  sorrow,  and  wished  to  live  a  solitary  life  so  as  to  be  alone  with  his 
grief.  Nothing  more  definite  was  known,  and  after  a  while  other  mat- 
ters of  interest  demanded  attention  in  the  neighborhood  gossip,  and  he 
became  one  of  the  commonplace  features  of  the  village  life. 

It  was  with  a  mild  excitement  that  Mr.  Yates  took  his  way  to  the  little 
cottage,  and  as  he  knocked  at  the  door,  he  felt  that  he  was  on  the  eve  of 
some  discovery.  A  voice  was  heard  bidding  him  enter,  and  he  opened 
the  door.  Benton  was  in  bed  in  a  room  adjacent  to  the  main  apartment. 
He  looked  hardly  as  ill  as  Mr.  Yates  had  expected,  and  it  was  with  a 
firm  voice  that  he  greeted  the  clergyman. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you/'  he  said,  and  as  he  spoke  without  constraint 
for  the  first  time,  Mr.  Yates  was  surprised  to  find  him  so  genial  in  his 
manner.  "I  have  been  sick  for  several  days,  but  it  was  only  this  noon 
that  any  one  knew  of  it.  I  suppose  I  do  not  look  very  ill ;  I  am  feeling  a 
little  stronger  than  I  did  a  few  hours  ago,  but  I  have  a  presentiment  that 
this  is  my  last  sickness,  and  I  wanted  to  see  you  while  I  could  still  talk 
freely  and  connectedly.  For  a  long  while  I  have  lived  without  friends, 
but  in  these  last  moments  of  my  life  I  feel  that  I  must  tell  my  story  to 
some  one  and  receive  human  sympathy.  I  was  called  James  Harland 
when  a  boy,  but  I  have  n't  borne  that  name  for  years.  There  were  four 
of  us  who  were  always  together,  and  one  of  these,  Henry  Hilton,  was 
my  bosom  friend.  One  night  we  were  together,  and  had  all  been  drink- 
ing heavily,  when  I  became  quarrelsome  and  got  into  a  scuffle  with  one 
of  the  fellows.  Henry  tried  to  soothe  me.  I  lost  control  of  myself,  took 
up  a  knife  that  happened  to  be  lying  near,  and  stabbed  him  two  or  three 
times.  It  all  comes  back  to  me  now  as  vividly  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday, 
— the  blood  gushing  from  his  breast,  the  deathly  pallor  of  his  face,  the 
others  bending  over  him  and  saying,  '  He  has  killed  him ! '  That 
sobered  me  from  the  effects  of  the  liquor,  but  it  seemed  as  if  I  had  lost  all 
reason.  I  rushed  madly  out  of  the  room,  and  dashed  through  the  dark- 
ness, with  nothing  but  that  sight  before  my  eyes,  with  only  that  cry  in 
my  ears,  '  He  has  killed  him  !  '     Yes,  I  was  a  murderer  ;   must  wander 
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through  the  world  with  the  mark  of  Cain  on  my  forehead ;  could  never 
again  mingle  with  my  fellow-men  as  one  of  them.  Then  I  began  to 
think  of  saving  myself  from  capture.  The  road  at  this  point  ran  parallel 
to  the  railroad  track,  and  I  remembered  then  that  the  station  was  not  far 
away.  I  must  board  a  train  and  escape.  Where?  Anywhere,  away 
from  the  scene  of  that  awful  deed.  A  whistle  sounded  in  the  distance, 
the  headlight  of  an  engine  soon  came  in  sight ;  I  hastened  to  the  station, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  was  being  borne  swiftly  away  toward  the  West. 
With  what  money  I  had,  and  by  dint  of  working  a  few  days  in  one  place 
or  another,  I  succeeded  in  reaching  a  little  mining  camp  in  California. 
There,  no  one  was  curious  in  regard  to  the  past  of  any  new-comer,  and  I 
felt  that  I  might  live  there  without  being  disturbed.  I  found,  however, 
that  I  was  very  far  from  being  at  my  ease  even  here.  I  was  always  fear- 
ing that  some  one  from  the  East  might  come  who  would  know  me,  though 
I  had  changed  a  great  deal,  even  in  the  few  short  weeks  that  had  elapsed 
since  I  left  my  home,  for  I  had  let  my  beard  grow,  and  my  hair  turned 
gray  in  that  terrible  night.  But  aside  from  any  fear  of  discovery,  and  far 
worse,  were  the  agonies  of  conscience.  After  the  first  shock  was  over,  I 
had  hoped,  almost  against  certainty,  that  Henry  might  not  be  dead.  But 
one  day  a  scrap  of  an  eastern  paper  came  into  my  hands.  It  was  dated 
the  day  after  that  tragedy,  and  there  was  a  mutilated  account  of  a  stabbing 
affray  in  which  some  one  was  killed.  The  names  were  in  the  part  of  the 
paper  that  was  gone,  but  there  seemed  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other 
affair  could  have  been  referred  to,  as  all  the  details  corresponded,  so  far 
as  they  were  preserved.     Then  I  gave  up  to  despair. 

"  I  had  been  in  the  camp  two  or  three  years,  when  at  last  some  one 
came  whom  I  knew,  and  who  I  feared  would  recognize  me  if  he  should 
get  a  good  view  of  my  face.  I  resolved  to  leave  immediately,  and  in 
twenty-four  hours  was  far  away. 

"  I  went  from  one  camp  to  another,  and  stayed  a  few  years  in  each, 
always  followed  by  luck  wherever  I  went,  until  I  found  myself,  five  years 
ago,  a  rich  man.  I  had  always  been  annoyed  by  the  uncouthness  of  my 
companions,  and  wanted  to  find  a  quiet  village  where  I  could  live  in  retire- 
ment, and  not  be  forced  to  mingle  with  so  much  that  is  coarse  and  low. 
I  thought  of  my  mother's  birthplace.  She  often  used  to  speak  of  it,  and 
in  her  dying  moments  longed  to  go  back  there.  I  thought  that  possibly 
I  might  find  rest  in  that  quiet  place.  So  it  has  been.  Of  late,  that  old 
foolish  hope  has  come  again,  that  perhaps  I  have  been  mistaken  all  this 
time,  and  that  those  wounds  were  not  fatal,  in  spite  of  what  my  reason 
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tolls  mo  to  the  contrary.     l>ut,  no;  that  cannot  be  true;  1  must  die  as  1 
have  Lived,  a  fugitive  and  an  outcast." 

I  lis  voice  had  boon  growing  weaker  and  weaker,  and  the;  closing  sen- 
tences were  Uttered  with  a  painful  effort.  Soon  after  lie  had  finished 
speaking,  his  mind  began  to  wander,  and  he  muttered  to  himself  indis- 
tinctly, though  here  and  there  a  word  could  be  distinguished  which 
seemed  to  indicate  that  he  was  being  carried  back  to  the  scenes  of  his 
youth.     Finally,  he  seemed  to  relapse  into  unconsciousness. 

Just  then  there  came  a  knock  at  the  outer  door.  Mr.  Yates  rose  and 
admitted  a  middle-aged  man,  "  the  new  doctor,"  as  he  was  called.  The 
clergyman  ushered  him  into  the  sick-room,  saying,  "  He  is  failing  rapidly, 
I  fear."  Benton's  eyes  were  shut,  but  opened  as  the  two  men  entered. 
He  looked  wildly  at  the  doctor,  and  cried,  "  Henry  at  last !  Thank  God  !" 
Then  he  sank  back  among  the  pillows  and  seemed  unconscious  again. 
The  doctor  hastened  to  him,  but  after  a  few  minutes  shook  his  head, 
and  said,  "  It  is  over.  He  seems  to  have  been  excited  at  our  entrance, 
and  that  probably  hastened  his  death."  "  Do  you  recognize  him? "  asked 
the  clergyman.  "No."  "  Did  you  never  know  a  James  Harland?" 
"  Never."  u  He  evidently  believed,"  said  the  minister,  "  that  you  were 
an  old  friend,  the  loss  of  whom  has  made  his  life  miserable.  Let  us 
thank  God  for  the  mistake  that  gave  him  one  happy  moment  at  the  end 
of  his  wretched  life." 

T.  K. 
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CHARLES   W.   SPALDING. 

Charles  W.  Spalding,  son  of  Solomon  and  Sarah  (Edson)  Spalding, 
was  born  at  Nashua,  N.  H.,  June  n,  1843,  and  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  that  city.  He  entered  Dartmouth  college  in  i860,  and  gradu- 
ated from  the  scientific  department  in  the  class  of  1863.  He  immediately 
commenced  the  practice  of  his  chosen  profession — civil  engineering — and 
for  two  years  was  engaged  as  assistant  engineer  on  the  surveys  of  the 
Boston,  Hartford  &  Erie  railroad  in  western  Connecticut.  He  went  West 
in  1865,  and  entered  the  employ  of  the  Burlington  &  Missouri  River  rail- 
road company  (now  C,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.),  serving  that  company  for  eleven 
years  in  various  capacities,  as  civil  engineer,  land  agent,  tax  agent,  and 
secretary  of  the  land  department.  In  1876  he  purchased  an  interest  in  a 
coal  business,  and  in  1878  organized  the  firm  of  Spalding,  Mitchell  &  Co., 
wholesale  coal  dealers  at  Burlington,  la.  This  business  was  removed  to 
Chicago  in  1882,  and  the  firm  is  now  one  of  the  largest  shippers  of  an- 
thracite coal  in  the  Northwest.  In  1876  he  organized  the  Red  Oak  Invest- 
ment company,  with  which  he  is  still  connected  as  manager,  and  in  1890 
he  organized  the  Globe  Savings  bank,  at  Chicago,  of  which  he  is  now 
president.  He  was  elected  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  Dartmouth  college 
by  the  alumni  in  1891,  as  their  first  western  representative. 

He  is  an  enthusiastic  Dartmouth  man,  and  was  largely  influential  in 
securing  for  the  college  its  new  athletic  field  as  well  as  its  recent  large 
bequests.  Mr.  Spalding  is  a  representative  Dartmouth  man  in  his  enthu- 
siasm and  business  ability. 

Mr.  Spalding  married  Lizzie  K.  Mitchell  of  Nashua,  N.  H.,  in  1864, 
and  has  one  son,  Charles  R.  Spalding,  who  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in 
the  class  of  1888. 
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The  Lit.  begins  its  eighth  volume  with  this  issue,  and  presents  itself 
in  a  new  gown  of  green  and  white.  The  changes  which  have  been  made 
were  most  carefully  considered,  and  it  was  with  much  hesitation  that  we 
cast  aside  the  old  garb  and  donned  this  new,  and  we  trust  more  appropri- 
ate, gown  of  college  colors. 

There  was  a  sacredness  about  the  old  brown  cover  and  antique  paper 
which  we  did  not  like  to  disturb,  but  it  seemed  as  if  the  time  had  come 
when  everything  connected  with  Dartmouth  should  be  made  characteris- 
tic of  the  college,  and  take  a  modern,  practical  form.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
"  New  Lit."  will  meet  the  same  approval  and  welcome  which  the  "New 
Dartmouth  "  has  received.  The  size  and  general  form  of  the  Lit.  will  be 
the  same  as  heretofore.  The  various  departments  will  be  continued,  and 
the  department  of  "  Thistle-Down,"  which  was  so  popular  a  few  years 
ago,  will  be  revived.  The  number  of  men  in  college  who  can  write  light 
verse  is  very  large,  and  it  is  hoped  not  only  to  continue  the  present  supply 
but  to  increase  the  interest  in  this  department  of  college  journalism.  The 
department  called  u  The  Chronicle  "  will  be  enlarged  and  be  made  more 
attractive  to  the  alumni.  As  the  alumni  are  coming  into  closer  relation 
with  the  college,  the  Lit.  will  strive  to  act  as  a  medium  which  shall  fur- 
nish the  important  college  news  and  items  of  interest  concerning  the 
alumni.  A  new  and  prominent  feature  of  the  alumni  department  will  be 
the  articles  on  the  war  records  of  the  different  classes,  which  will  be  con- 
tinued through  the  year.  The  article  in  this  issue  by  Dr.  Hiram  Orcutt, 
on  the  war  record  of  the  class  of  '42,  is  of  unusual  interest,  as  this  was  the 
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largest  class  ever  graduated  at  Dartmouth.  In  this  way  the  Lit.  hopes 
to  make  a  complete  account  of  the  war  record  of  the  college,  and  pre- 
serve it  as  a  part  of  its  history  and  work.  In  connection  with  the  war 
record  articles,  the  Lit.  will  present  each  month  the  portrait  of  one  of 
Dartmouth's  prominent  leaders  in  the  late  war.  While  this  department 
will  be  of  especial  interest  to  the  alumni,  it  will  recall  to  the  student-body 
the  prominent  position  which  Dartmouth  men  took  in  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion. 


Nothing  gives  The  Chair  greater  pleasure  than  to  welcome  the  class  of 
'97  to  the  "New  Dartmouth."  The  college  is  to  be  congratulated  not 
only  on  the  numbers  but  the  strength  and  character  of  the  incoming  class. 
The  class  also  is  especially  fortunate  in  entering  Dartmouth  at  this  time. 
Never,  probably,  has  so  much  been  accomplished  in  a  single  year  to 
strengthen  a  college  as  has  been  done  the  past  year  for  Dartmouth. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  we  hear  so  much  about  the  "  New  Dartmouth," 
nowadays,  for  with  the  new  president  came  a  new  athletic  field,  a  new 
u  old  fchapel,"  a  new  board  of  preachers,  seven  new  professors,  and  a 
score  of  minor  things  that  make  every  Dartmouth  man  happy.  The  per- 
sonal influence  of  President  Tucker  is  felt  in  every  department  of  the  col- 
lege life,  and  it  looks  as  if  Dartmouth  enthusiasm  would  become  as  pro- 
verbial as  Dartmouth  pluck.  Again  we  congratulate  the  class  and  the 
college  on  the  enlarged  privileges  and  bright  prospects  before  them. 


The  one  thing  which  comes  closest  to  the  heart  of  every  Dartmouth 
man,  as  he  returns  this  fall,  is  the  new  athletic  field.  In  location,  equip- 
ment, and  perfect  facilities  for  all  kinds  of  athletic  training,  it  is  certainly 
unexcelled.  Closely  related  to  the  new  athletic  field  are  the  foot-ball  inter- 
ests. Dartmouth's  prospects  for  a  good  foot-ball  team  were  never 
brighter  than  this  year.  We  are  especially  fortunate  in  having  as  our 
coach  one  who  is  familiar  with  Dartmouth  men  and  who  is  well 
known  on  the  campus.  Mr.  Norton  has  the  best  of  material  to  work  up- 
on, and  has  put  a  snap  and  life  into  the  team  which  has  never  been  seen 
before.  The  next  few  weeks  are  looked  forward  to  with  much  interest, 
and  Dartmouth  expects  every  man  to — "  play  foot-ball." 


One  of  the  pleasantest  surprises  as  we  returned  was  the  great  improve- 
ment in  the  college  grounds,  and  the  signs  of  growth  which  were  appar- 
ent everywhere.     To   lessen  the  disappointment  at  the  non-renovation  of 
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Dartmouth  Hall,  was  the  neat  appearance  of  the  old  chapel.  One  would 
scarcely  recognize  in  the  light  and  carpeted  hall  of  the-  present,  the  dingy 
kkold  chapel"  of  a  year  ago.  The  excellent  portrait  of  Professor  Patter- 
son above  the  desk  is  an  appropriate   addition. 


It  is  expected  that  the  same  enthusiasm  which  has  been  shown  in  con- 
nection with  every  other  Dartmouth  institution  will  extend  to  the 
u  New  Lit."  The  interest  in  the  competition  for  editorships  shown  last 
year  by  the  present  sophomore  class,  was  very  gratifying,  and  we  feel  as 
if  no  exhortation  were  needed  to  encourage  it  to  continue  the  work  begun. 
We  have  this  suggestion  to  make,  however :  that  you  enter  upon  the  com- 
petition early.  Do  not  wait  till  the  last  two  or  three  issues,  but  have  a 
sketch  or  a  bit  of  verse  for  the  November  number. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  but  two  editors  were  chosen  from  the  class 
of '95  as  Lit.  editors  for  this  year.  The  third  position,  which  was  left 
open  on  account  of  the  lack  of  competition,  will  be  filled  as  soon  as  the 
competition  will  justify  it.  It  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  sufficient  inter- 
est and  ability  shown  to  warrant  a  third  election.  Otherwise,  the  place 
will  remain  vacant.  The  copy  for  the  November  issue  of  the  Lit.  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  editors  not  later  than  Oct.  13. 


By  the  &5ay. 


By  the  Way  takes  up  his  pen  feeling  more  in  a  spirit  of  congratulation 
than  of  criticism  in  relation  to  the  general  interests  of  Dartmouth.  Our 
improvements  have  been  so  many  and  marked,  and  the  future  looks  so 
brilliant,  that  we  have  heard  many  of  the  upper-class  men  giving  expres- 
sion to  a  regret  that  they  were  not  to  remain  to  enjoy  them.  But  all 
rejoice  together  at  the  prosperity  of  the  college  we  have  learned  to  love, 
and  congratulate  the  class  of  '97  that  it  has  chosen  the  Dartmouth  at  this 
advancing  period  of  its  history. 


By  the  Way  has  never  ceased  to  give  advice  to  the  freshmen,  and  even 
in  the  instance  of  such  a  remarkable  class  as  '97  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
give  a  word  of  advice.  In  the  first  place,  do  n't  think  it  is  necessary  to 
distinguish  yourself,  freshman  year,  by  your  advice  and  eloquence  in 
class  meeting,  your  sociability  at  the  table,  or  your  generalship  on  the 
campus.  Do  n't  be  anxious  to  be  the  freshman  base-ball  or  foot-ball 
director.  You  will  fare  just  as  well  if  you  are  not  class  president  the  first 
year.  If  you  are  not  given  a  toast  at  the  class  supper  you  are  none  the 
worse.  In  any  event,  whatever  your  organizing  ability,  don't  try  to 
44  run  "  the  class.  Others  before  you  have  made  similar  attempts  and 
failed.  The  so  called  "freshman  star"  is  too  often,  like  Biela's  comet, 
never  seen  after  its  first  short  appearance.  Be  sure  to  go  out  on  the 
campus  and  try  your  athletic  ability,  but  do  n't  inform  the  coach  about  the 
latest  way  of  performing  any  particular  feat,  or  tell  the  captain  what  posi- 
tion you  are  going  to  play.  Study  the  traditions  of  your  college,  learn 
its  ways,  be  loyal  to  its  institutions,  and  keep  your  place. 


President  Tucker's  official  actions  and  words  have  been  generously 
applauded  from  the  very  first,  but  no  words  of  his  have  touched  a  more 
respondent  chord  than  those  in  relation  to  the  past  principles  of  the  col- 
lege, as  related  to  the  present  and  future  policy.    Dartmouth  is,  and  always 
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has  been,  he  says,  a  grand)  social  democracy.    There  is  no  caste)  affecta- 
tion, or  exclusive  cliques.     Every  man  counts  for  what  there  is  of  value 

in  him.      As   this   has   been   preeminently   true   in   the   past,  under  the  en- 
larged regime  and  new  era  it  should  he  even  more  a  distinguishing  mark. 


There  has  been  a  manifest  change  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the 
faculty  in  their  willingness  to  impart  items  of  news  to  the  correspondents 
of  the  various  papers.  Many  a  false  impression  has  gone  out  in  the  past, 
because  a  correspondent  was  obliged  to  guess  at  his  news.  The  policy 
which  necessitates  such  a  course  is  narrow  to  say  the  least,  and  the  new 
order  of  things,  which  has  been  brought  about  mainly  by  the  Press  Club, 
is  one  of  Dartmouth's  brighter  omens. 


In  securing  the  services  of  Mr.  Norton  as  coach  of  the  foot-ball  eleven, 
the  management  is  to  be  commended.  By  the  Way  believes  that  there  is 
no  man  who  can  coach  a  Dartmouth  team  like  a  Dartmouth  man,  pro- 
vided, only,  that  he  thoroughly  knows  the  principles  of  the  game.  He 
works  not  only  to  make  a  reputation  for  himself,  but  exerts  every  effort 
to  win  laurels  for  his  alma  mater.  The  enthusiasm  born  of  loyalty  is  what 
wins. 


©i^ayon  Bleu. 


Greek  Poets  in  English  Verse,  edited  by  W.  H.  Appleton.    Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

The  compiler  of  this  book  is  professor  of  Greek  at  Swarthmore  college.  His  purpose 
in  preparing  it,  as  announced  in  the  preface,  is  to  acquaint  the  English  reader  with  the 
wealth  and  beauty  of  Greek  poetry.  His  method  has  been  to  present  the  poets  in  chrono- 
logical order,  from  Homer  to  Proclus,  giving  what  he  considers  characteristic  selections, 
rendered  in  the  verse  of  the  best  known  English  translators.  As  the  title  warns  us,  prose 
renderings  are  excluded,  although  Professor  Appleton  in  his  introduction  commends  some 
of  the  prominent  examples  of  this  form  of  translation  in  English.  It  seems  a  pity  that  he 
should  have  drawn  the  line  where  he  did  for  his  book,  for  it  is  at  least  an  open  question 
if  prose  is  not  the  best  medium  for  the  translation  of  a  foreign  poem  under  general  condi- 
tions, and  more  so  when  the  main  purpose  is  to  convey  to  the  reader  the  scope  and  charac- 
ter of  the  original  thought  rather  than  any  seductions  of  form.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  he  did  not  limit  himself  more  narrowly  in  the  range  of  his  subject-mat- 
ter ;  that  is,  that  he  did  not  leave  the  Homeric  poems  and  the  dramas  for  another  volume, 
instead  of  trying  to  combine  with  a  book  of  miscellaneous  poetry  short  selections  from  the 
great  works.  Those  excerpts  by  no  means  evince  the  real  character  of  the  drama.  We 
hold  that  any  person  who  reads  through  from  beginning  to  end  one  Greek  play  has  gained 
more  insight  into  the  mind  and  the  art  of  the  ancient  Athenians  than  would  come  from 
the  best  passages  out  of  forty. 

Professor  Appleton  confesses  that  he  found  difficulty  in  choosing  from  a  multitude  of 
translators,  so  his  plan  has  been  to  give  the  work  of  each  poet  in  as  many  different  styles 
of  verse  translation  as  possible.  This  makes  the  book  very  interesting,  but  is  open,  per- 
haps, to  the  criticism  of  not  being  in  accord  with  the  aim  of  the  book,  which  is  to  reveal 
these  Greeks  to  the  non-classical  reader.  From  a  variety  of  the  translations  the  reader 
gets  but  little  idea  of  the  personality  or  style  of  the  original  poet ;  Maginn's  Homer  is  a 
stranger  to  Chapman's,  Theocritus  is  two  different  beings  in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Browning 
and  of  Leigh  Hunt. 

This  failing,  when  the  work  is  referred  to  the  non-classical  reader,  becomes,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  point  of  great  interest  to  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  originals. 
Here  are  shown  examples  of  nearly  all  the  best  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  repro- 
duce the  rich  simplicity  of  Greek  poetry  in  a  far  less  flexible  tongue.  The  range  of  Eng- 
lish translators  is  very  wide,  and  the  selection  has  been  both  generous  and  careful.  Per- 
haps in  the  Homeric  poems  a  single  extract  might  have  been  given  from  Lord  Derby's 
translation  ;  for,  though  barren  and  stiff,  it  is  at  least  as  Homeric  as  Maginn's  rippling  stan- 
zas. And  the  chorus  from  the  "Birds  "  (p.  261)  should  certainly  have  been  given  in  the 
version  of  Swinburne,  considered  by  many  the  finest  rendering  of  a  Greek  chorus  that 
has  ever  been  made  in  English. 

In  respect  to  the  passages  chosen  to  represent  each  author,  they  are,  as  a  rule,  very 
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excellent.  The  editoi  has  acquitted  himself  well  of  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  which 
confronts  ths  compilei  of  auch  a  hook.  With  the  before  mentioned  exception  of  the 
dramatists,  the  principal  poets  an- ail  represented  by  adequate  examples.  (>n  the  whole, 
the  work  should  prove  attractive  both  to  readera  in  general  and  to  those  who  have  espei  ial 

interest  in  the  problem  of  translation.  The  paper  and  piesswoik  also  Contribute  CO  make 
SJI  alluring  book. 

The  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  editors  of  The  Andover  Review.     Boston  :  Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Co. 

The  papers  collected  in  this  volume  appeared  recently  as  editorial  contributions  to  The 
Andover  Review,  a  periodical  conducted  by  Egbert  Smythe,  William  J.  Tucker,  and  others, 
professors  of  Andover  seminary.  This  book  meets  plainly  and  frankly  the  question  which 
"  lies  nearest  the  heart "  of  all  modern  Christian  thought  and  life.  Its  method  of  treat- 
ment and  its  comprehensiveness  make  it  a  book  worthy  of  the  notice  of  any  one  wishing 
to  investigate  this  great  problem. 

Old Kaskaskia,  by  Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood.     Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

This  story,  which  is  already  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  lacks  the 
power  and  attractiveness  of  some  of  Miss  Catherwood's  former  work.  It  is  a  book  that 
might  be  termed  mediocre,  and  would  never  attract  a  large  circle  of  readers. 

Outlines  of  Roman  History,  by  H.  F.  Pelham.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

This  book  is  a  reprint,  with  many  additions  and  alterations,  of  the  article,  "  Roman 
History,"  which  appeared  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  Although 
there  are  already  many  text-books  on  this  subject,  we  feel  sure  that  there  are  those,  both 
among  scholars  and  teachers,  to  whom  this  book  will  recommend  itself  :  First,  on  account 
of  the  language,  which  never  seems  to  assume  a  tone  which  would  indicate  that  the  author 
was  dealing  with  those  of  little  intelligence  ;  and  secondly,  for  the  absence  of  the  cheap, 
useless  wood-cuts  which  mar  so  many  truly  good  books.  The  book  is  well  furnished  with 
maps  and  references  to  authorities  on  Roman  history.  The  aim  of  the  book  is  to  give  such 
a  sketch  of  the  general  course  of  Roman  history  as  might  enable  the  student  to  follow  the 
main  lines  of  movement,  and  grasp  the  characteristic  features  of  the  different  periods. 

A  Laboratory  Manual,  by  W.  R.  Orndorff.     Boston :  D.  C.  Heath.     $0.40. 

This  manual  is  prepared  especially  to  be  used  in  connection  with  Remsen's  Chemistry. 
The  book  contains  eighty-one  experiments,  and  is  interleaved,  permitting  the  student  to 
record  the  result  of  his  personal  investigations. 

A  First  Book  in  Latin,  by  Hiram  Tuell   and  Harold  North  Fowler.      Boston :   Leach, 

Shewell  &  Sanborn.     $1.00. 

The  purpose  of  this  beginners'  book  in  Latin  is  to  familiarize  the  student  as  soon  as 
possible  with  the  vocabulary  of  "  Caesar's  Gallic  Wars."  The  reading  lessons  are  chiefly 
taken  from  the  first  book  of  the  "  Gallic  Wars,"  so  that  the  learner  is  conversant  with  the 
story  of  this  book  on  beginning  Caesar.  The  devoting  of  so  much  time  to  one  author  is  of 
questionable  value  to  the  beginner,  but  otherwise  the  work  is  as  good  as  most  text-books 
of  its  kind. 

Elements  of  Solid  Geometry,  by  W.  C.  Bartol.     Boston  :  Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn.  $0.75. 

As  the  result  of  twenty  years'  experience,  this  book  presents,  in  a  brief  form,  all  that 

has  been  proven  best  in  the  teaching  of  this  subject.     The  book  would  seem  especially 
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fitted  to  work  in  college,  or  for  a  thorough  review  of  the  subject.     The  book  is  also  very 

attractive  typographically. 

The  United  States :  An  Outline  of  Political  History,  I4g2-i8yi,  by  Goldwin  Smith.     New 

York  :  Macmillah  &  Co. 

This  narrative  outline  is  prepared  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-countrymen  by  "An  Eng- 
lishman who  regards  the  American  commonwealth  as  the  greatest  achievement  of  his  race, 
and  looks  forward  to  the  voluntary  reunion  of  the  American  branches  of  the  race  within 
its  pale,  yet  desires  to  do  justice  to  the  mother  country,  and  to  render  her  that  meed  of 
gratitude  which  is  always  due." 

If  one  is  moved  to  see  how  the  man  who  occupies  this  position  treats  certain  disputed 
topics,  and  turns  thereupon  to  the  portions  of  the  book  which  offer  the  greatest  tempta- 
tion to  the  indulgence  of  British  prejudice,  he  will  find  that  Mr.  Smith  is  an  Englishman 
after  all.  We  refer  to  the  Revolution  and  the  Civil  War,  for  in  the  War  of  1812  honors 
were  even  enough,  as  far  as  concerns  the  subjects  of  mere  narration.  In  treating  of  the 
former  of  the  two,  Mr.  Smith  does  not  refrain  from  casting  suspicion  on  the  motives  and 
methods  of  the  colonial  leaders  and  belittling  their  performances.  Take  the  statement 
(p.  81)  that  at  the  time  of  the  Stamp  Act  riots  "what  those  who  managed  {sic)  the  popu- 
lace of  Boston  desired  was  not  constitutional  redress,  it  was  independence."  To  say  noth- 
ing of  the  implications  here  made  by  the  use  of  words,  this  is  a  statement  for  which  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  good  authority  among  historians  whose  investigations  of  this  period 
are  most  respected.  In  regard  to  the  Civil  War,  the  view  of  this  admirer  of  the  "  American 
Commonwealth"  is,  that  the  states  were  as  so  many  communities,  hitched  together  in  a 
loose  and  ill-assorted  union ;  that  the  right  of  secession  belonged  to  any  of  them  who 
could  maintain  it  by  force  of  arms ;  that  the  war  was  not  a  rebellion,  not  even  a  civil  war, 
but  a  struggle  between  two  nations,  of  which  the  stronger  conquered  and  proceeded  to 
annex  the  territory  of  the  other.  The  facts  of  "  Reconstruction  "  are  almost  enough  to 
give  the  lie  to  this. 

The  work,  it  may  be  said  in  general,  is  narrative  and  not  critical, — a  sketch,  the  author 
calls  it.  He  takes  up  the  chief  periods  of  development  in  five  long  chapters,  letting  con- 
necting links  go.  His  divisions  are, — The  colonization ;  the  struggle  for  independence  ; 
a  republic;  a  slave-holding  democracy;  rupture  and  reconstruction.  The  matter  is  very 
well  ordered  and  its  presentation  clear.  The  style,  though  not  vigorous,  is  pleasant.  The 
type  and  presswork  of  the  book  are  excellent. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  in  press,  for  very  early  issue  in  their  "  Modern  Lan- 
guage Series,"  Erckmann-Chatrian's  Waterloo,  edited,  with  notes,  by  Prof.  O.  B.  Super, 
Dickinson  college. 

Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  announce  Virgil's  jEneid,  Book  VII,  edited  by  W.  C.  Collar;  Book 
VIII,  edited  by  John  Tetlow.     These  books  will  be  issued  with  and  without  vocabulary. 

Ginn  &  Co.  have  purchased  of  Lee  &  Shepard  "Blaisdell's  Series  of  Physiologies." 

The  Atlantic  for  September  contains  a  wide  selection  of  articles  of  miscellaneous  inter- 
est, to  the  near  exclusion  of  fiction  and  verse.  The  only  representative  of  the  former 
class  of  literature  is  a  fresh  instalment  of  "  His  Vanished  Star,"  by  Charles  Egbert  Crad- 
dock.  Her  work  is  too  well  known  to  require  renewed  commendation.  Of  the  contribu- 
tions which  follow,  two  are  especially  timely.  In  "  Edwin  Booth,"  Mr.  Henry  A.  Clapp, 
the  Boston  critic,  furnishes  a  discriminating  criticism  of  the  distinguished  actor,  and  at 
the  same  time  pays  a  warm  tribute  to  the  strength  of  Booth's  character  and  the  refinement 
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of  his  art  "WiKic.it  Banking  In  the  Teens,"  by  Professor  McMaster,  is  a  cleai  and  en 
tertaining  account  oi  financial  troubles  In  the  United  States  after  the  expiration  of  the 
United  States  bank's  charts]  In  181 1,  Interesting  In  connection  with  the  present  financial 

depression.  For  those  interested  in  nature,  there  arc;  again  two  articles.  Bradford  Tor- 
rey  contributes  "On  the  St.  Augustine  Road,"  a  delightful  bird  sketch,  like  those  which 
have  made  his  name  familiar  not  only  to  the  enthusiasts  but  to  the  unobservant,  unscien- 
tific public.  "  Nibblings  and  Browsings,"  from  the  pen  of  another  intimate  of  nature, 
tells  of  the  numerous  edible  shrubs  and  herbs  which  are  plentiful  in  various  parts  of  our 
country,  yet  almost  unknown,  except  perhaps  to  the  hogs  and  the  children.  "  The  Isola- 
tion of  Life  on  Prairie  Farms  "  describes  a  state  of  affairs  which  has  been  already  the  sub- 
ject of  vivid  and  intense  delineation  by  Rudyard  Kipling,  and  of  calmer  notice  by  other 
observers.  The  present  critic,  Mr.  E.  V.  Smalley,  is  disposed  to  believe  that  nothing  but 
the  course  of  time  will  remedy  this  condition  of  things,  which  annually  drives  so  many 
poor  beings  to  the  mad-house.  Miss  Agnes  Repplier  has  a  charming  dissertation  on  the 
kitten,  in  her  usual  sprightly  style.  "Love  and  Marriage"  contains  some  things  well 
said,  and  is  especially  rich  in  literary  allusion.  Of  especial  interest  to  students  of  litera- 
ture are  the  third  instalment  of  "  Studies  in  the  Correspondence  of  Petrarch,"  and  two 
critical  articles,  "Some  Late  Italian  Books"  and  "  Some  Recent  American  Verse."  Other 
contributions  are,  "A  Russian  Summer  Resort,"  by  Miss  Isabel  F.  Hapgood,  and  "  The 
Technical  School  and  the  University,"  by  Pres.  Francis  A.  Walker.  The  verse  of  the 
number  consists  of  a  strong  poem  by  Bliss  Carman,  and  two  quatrains,  of  which  we  much 
prefer  the  first. 

The  Century  for  September  contains  two  contributions  of  more  than  common  interest. 
One  is  a  terse  and  vigorous  presentation,  by  the  Hon.  Mellen  Chamberlain,  of  the  facts 
in  the  life  and  work  of  Daniel  Webster,  which  should  persuade  a  sound  judgment  to  give 
him  higher  rank  among  America's  statesmen  than  he  is  apt  to  be  accorded.  Both  as  an 
independent  estimate  of  Webster,  and  as  a  statement  of  the  case  against  the  narrow  par- 
tisan and  the  shallow  moralist,  this  article  is  marked  by  originality  and  force.  The  other 
is  a  fresh  selection  from  Phillips  Brooks's  letters,  comprising  a  number  written  during 
his  travels  in  India.  They  are  bright  and  buoyant  in  style,  and  breathe  the  rich  person- 
ality of  the  author.  The  number  opens  with  the  usual  World's  Fair  article,  of  about  the 
usual  interest.  Of  the  serial  stories,  "  Benefits  Forgot "  is  reaching  its  conclusion,  and 
"  The  White  Islander  "  comes  to  an  end.  A  new  two-part  story  by  Bret  Harte  is  begun. 
It  has  the  well  known  characteristics  of  that  author,  and  promises  to  develop  to  an  inter- 
esting conclusion.  Two  other  stories  are  contributed  by  Mrs.  Norman  Cutter  and  Sarah 
Orne  Jewett.  "The  Taormina  Note-book,"  by  George  E.  Woodberry,  is  an  account  of 
an  out-of-the-way  place  in  Sicily,  of  interest  to  the  archaeologist  and  the  lover  of  the  pict- 
uresque. Mrs.  Oliphant  contributes  a  brilliant  and  entertaining  paper  on  "  The  Author  of 
'  Robinson  Crusoe,'  "  which  is  excellently  illustrated.  The  instalment  of  "  Leaves  from 
the  Autobiography  of  Salvini "  maintains  the  interest  inspired  by  previous  selections- 
The  "Autobiography"  is  announced  by  the  Century  Company  for  publication  in  October. 
Other  articles  are  "  William  James  Stillman,"  by  Wendell  P.  Garrison,  "A  Woman  in 
the  African  Diggings,"  by  Annie  Russell,  and  "  The  Census  and  Immigration,"  by  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge.  The  poetry  of  the  number,  contributed  by  T.  W.  Higginson,  Archibald 
Lampman,  and  others,  is  of  the  excellence  usual  to  this  magazine.  Among  the  illustra- 
tions are  two  striking  additions  to  the  Century s  "American  Artists'  Series."  The  num- 
ber closes  with  the  regular  departments. 
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CLASS  OF  '42.— ITS  WAR  RECORD. 

The  history  of  no  college  class  is  complete  until  its  war  record  has  been  written, 
provided  the  nation  had  need  of  its  patriotic  military  service. 

Had  our  Civil  War,  which  was  ushered  in  by  rebel  guns  fired  upon  Fort  Sumter, 
come  upon  the  country  ten  or  fifteen  years  earlier,  more  of  the  class  of  '42  would 
doubtless  have  responded  to  the  call.  As  it  was,  ten  shared  directly  in  the  strug- 
gle, or  were  in  some  way  connected  with  the  army,  viz.  :  Amos  T.  Akerman,  Sam- 
uel J.  Spalding,  Ranslure  W.  Clarke,  Jabez  B.  Upham,  Harrison  C.  Hobart,  Abner 
S.  Warner,  Royal  Parkinson,  Moses  H.  White,  Samuel  Souther,  Benjamin  F. 
Flanders.     All  these  men  were  more  than  forty  years  old  when  they  enlisted. 

Akerman  had  attained  distinction  as  a  lawyer  in  the  state  of  Georgia,  and  when 
the  war  broke  out  he  joined  the  rebel  army  I  He  "  fought  it  out  on  that  line"  until 
the  rebel  forces  had  reached  "  the  last  ditch,"  when  his  patriotism  revived,  and  he 
wrote  a  strong  letter  recommending  that  the  South  promptly  accept  the  situation 
and  return  to  the  Union.  This  letter  resulted  in  reconciliation,  and  led  to  his 
temporary  appointment  by  General  Grant  as  a  cabinet  officer. 

Had  Akerman  followed  the  instinct  of  his  nature  and  the  promptings  of  his  edu- 
cation, as  did  our  classmates  Flanders  and  Frederick  R.  Lord,  who  were  also  then 
living  in  the  southern  states,  he  would  have  resented  the  efforts  made  to  draw  him 
into  the  rebel  service,  and  the  results  would  have  been  altogether  more  satisfactory 
to  the  class,  and  doubtless  to  himself  also. 

Clarke,  a  prominent  lawyer  in  full  practice  in  Vermont,  served  as  captain, 
A.  O.  M.,  of  the  volunteers. 

White,  a  teacher  in  Ohio,  entered  the  service,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  major  in 
the  22d  Ohio  volunteers. 

Parkinson,  a  clergyman,  left  the  pulpit  to  accept  the  chaplaincy  of  the  23d 
U.  S.  C.  T. 

Spalding,  a  clergyman  and  pastor,  obtained  leave  of  absence  from  his  church  to 
accept  the  chaplaincy  of  the  48th  Massachusetts  regiment.  Both  served  for  sev- 
eral months  with  marked  success  and  satisfaction. 

Souther,  also  a  clergyman,  declined  the  position  of  chaplain  to  serve  in  the  ranks. 
He  shouldered  his  musket  and  followed  General  Grant  into  the  Battle  of  the  Wil- 
derness, and  has  never  been  heard  of  since  by  friend  or  foe.  He  doubtless  sleeps 
in  an  unknown  soldier's  grave,  unrecognized  on  Memorial  days,  but  not  forgotten 
among  its  defenders  by  a  grateful  nation. 
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Dr.  Warner  served  as  surgeon  of  the  16th  Connecticut  volunteers. 

Dr.  Upham  served  as  assistant  surgeon  of  U.  S.  A.  Both  served  with  eminent 
ability  and  skill. 

The  following  is  an  accurate  and  full  account  of  General  Hobart's  service  in  the 
Union  army : 

' '  He  enlisted  early  as  a  private,  and  was  elected  captain  on  the  organization,  his 
fortunes  following  those  of  the  4th  Wisconsin.  The  list  of  his  fightings  is  as  long 
as  Schomberg's.  He  fought  in  eastern  Maryland,  was  at  New  Orleans,  at  Vicks- 
burg,  at  the  burning  of  Grand  Gulf,  and  at  the  Battle  of  Baton  Rouge.  Promotion 
followed,  and  Captain  Hobart  was  transferred  to  the  lieutenant-colonelcy  of  the 
2 1st  Wisconsin,  then  in  Kentucky  with  General  Thomas.  At  Stone  River  his 
regiment  bore  the  heaviest  fighting.  Under  the  '  Rock  of  Chickamauga '  he  main- 
tained his  part  in  the  two  fateful  days,  September  19  and  20.  No  orders  reaching 
him  to  retire,  the  ground  was  held  till  he  saw  other  troops  retreating.  The  reg- 
iment was  obliged  to  cut  its  way  out,  in  which  movement  seventy  were  captured, 
and  among  them  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hobart.  With  others  he  suffered  the  horrors 
of  Libby  prison.  He  was  one  of  the  party  who  planned  the  famous  tunnel,  him- 
self had  charge  of  the  escape  effected,  and  through  incredible  hardships  reached 
the  Union  lines.  After  a  short  respite  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hobart  was  again  at  the 
front  with  '  Sherman  on  his  way  to  the  sea.'  He  participated  in  the  battles  of 
Buzzards'  Roost,  Resaca,  Dallas,  New  Hope  Church,  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Marietta, 
Chattahoochee,  Peach  Tree  Creek,  and  Atlanta,  on  whose  field  his  old  regiment, 
the  2 1st  Wisconsin,  presented  him  a  costly  sword  in  appreciation  of  his  valor.  At 
Savannah  his  greatest  reward  was  received :  alone  of  all  the  First  Division,  *  Old 
Tecumseh '  made  him  brigade  commander  by  brevet,  with  the  recommendation 
that  he  receive  full  rank  at  the  hands  of  the  president,  which  Lincoln  afterwards 
carried  out.  At  the  head  of  his  brigade  he  marched  through  the  Carolinas,  fought 
at  Averysborough,  Bentonville,  Raleigh,  and  having  participated  in  the  grand 
review  of  the  two  armies  at  Washington,  was  mustered  out.  He  who  never  feared 
the  face  of  danger  had  passed  through  all  to  the  end. 

"After  Libby  prison  he  had  received  the  thanks  of  the  legislature  of  Wisconsin, 
had  been  honored  by  his  regiment,  and  now  was  added  all  that  promotion  and 
fulsome  eulogy  of  ranking  officers  could  give  as  the  reward  for  personal  bravery." 

In  General  Hobart's  war  record  allusion  is  made  to  his  capture  and  imprison- 
ment. He  wrote  a  thrilling  account  of  his  Libby  prison  experience  and  escape, 
which  was  published  in  pamphlet  form  for  distribution  among  friends,  and  re-pub- 
lished, July  31  and  August  1,  in  the  Boston  Journal.  I  will  here  quote  a  few 
closing  sentences : 

"  For  five  days  and  six  nights,  hunted  and  almost  exhausted,  with  the  stars  for 
our  guide,  we  had  picked  our  way  through  surrounding  perils  toward  the  camp- 
fires  of  our  friends.  We  knew  we  were  near  the  outpost  of  the  Union  troops,  and 
began  to  feel  as  if  our  trials  were  nearly  over ;  but  we  were  now  in  danger  of  being 
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shot  as  rebels  l>v  scouting  parties  of  our  own  army.  To  avoid  the  appearand  »•  oi 
spies  we  took  the  open  road,  alternately  travelling  and  concealing  ourselves,  that 
we  might  reconnoitre  the  way.  About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  coming  neai 
the  shade  of  a  dark  forest  that  overhung  the  toad,  we  were  startled  and  brought  to 
a  stand  by  the  sharp  and  sudden  command,— *  Halt!1     Looking  in  the  direction 

whence  it  proceeded,  we  discovered  the  dark  forms  of  a  dozen  cavalrymen  drawn  up 
in  line  across  the  road.  A  voice  came  out  of  the  darkness,  asking,  'Who  are 
you?'  We  replied,  ■  We  are  four  travellers.'  The  same  voice  replied,  *  If  you  are 
travellers,  come  up  here.1  Moving  forward,  the  cavalry  surrounded  us,  and  care- 
fully looking  at  their  coats  I  concluded  they  were  gray,  and  was  nerving  myself  for 
a  recapture.  It  was  a  supreme  moment  to  the  soul.  One  of  my  companions 
asked,  'Are  you  Union  soldiers?1  In  broad  Pennsylvanian  language  the  answer 
came,  ♦  Well,  we  are.1  In  a  moment  their  uniforms  changed  to  a  glorious  blue, 
and  taking  off  our  hats  we  gave  one  long,  exultant  shout.  It  was  like  passing 
from  death  into  life.  Our  hearts  filled  with  gratitude  to  Him  whose  sheltering  arm 
had  protected  us  in  all  that  dangerous  way. 

"Turning  toward  Richmond,  I  prayed  in  my  heart  that  I  might  have  strength 
to  return  to  my  command.  I  was  afterward  in  Sherman's  advance  to  Atlanta,  the 
march  to  the  sea,  and  through  the  Carolinas,  entered  Richmond  with  the  Western 
army,  and  had  the  supreme  satisfaction  of  marching  my  brigade  by  Libby  prison. 
One  hundred  and  nine  prisoners  escaped  through  the  tunnel  that  night,  of  whom 
fifty-seven  reached  our  lines.11 

In  a  personal  letter,  General  Hobart  alludes  to  his  rebel  classmate,  Akerman,  as 
follows : 

'  'After  the  capture  of  Atlanta,  I  commanded  the  First  brigade,  First  division  of 
the  Army  corps,  and  was  in  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea.  While  investing  Savan- 
nah, I  held  a  part  of  the  line  along  some  rice  swamps  which  were  flooded.  On  the 
other  side  was  a  line  of  the  enemy.  Directly  in  front  was  a  plantation  called  the 
Lawton  farm.  This  was  the  head-quarters  of  General  Toombs,  of  the  rebel  army. 
I  have  since  learned  that  Akerman  was  there,  on  General  Toombs^  staff.  Had  I 
known  the  fact  at  the  time,  I  should  have  taken  a  big  hazard  to  capture  the  rebel.1' 

Flanders  was  not  in  the  military  service  as  a  soldier  or  military  officer,  yet  he 
acted  an  honorable  and  important  part  in  the  war.  He  was  a  resident  of  Louisi- 
ana, but  refused  to  join  the  rebel  army.  He  was  taken  prisoner  and  held  in  peril 
of  his  life.  Finally  he  was  banished  and  sent  up  the  Mississippi  river  to  the  Union 
lines.  But  he  returned  to  New  Orleans  with  General  Butler,  and  gave  valuable 
information  concerning  the  approaches  of  that  city.  He  was  appointed  governor  of 
Louisiana  by  General  Butler,  and  afterwards  served  four  years  as  representative  in 
congress. 

In  the  "  battle  of  life,"  Akerman,  Parkinson,  Souther,  Spalding,  and  White  have 
surrendered  to  the  great  conqueror  death,  but  Clarke,  Flanders,  Hobart,  Upham, 
and  Warner  still  "hold  the  fort.11 

HIRAM    ORCUTT,    Class  Secretary. 
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ALUMNI  NOTES. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  alumni  who  have  died  during  the  year  ending  at  Com- 
mencement, 1893:  W.  H.  H.  Allen,  '55;  Seth  L.  Andrews,  '31 ;  John  L.  Ashton,  m.  '80; 
James  M.  Ayer,  '60;  William  D.  Baker,  '89;  Cyrus  Baldwin,  '39;  William  F.  Baldwin, 
m.  '81 ;  Charles  D.  Barrows,  '64  ;  Ezra  Bartlett,  m.  '32  ;  Levi  Bartlett,  '27,  m.  '37  ;  Samuel 

C.  Bartlett,  '67  ;  Amos  Batchelder,  m.  '38;  Lemon  Bennett,  '48;  Amos  A.  Blanchard,  '45; 
Ferdinand  Blanchard,  '74,  m.  '78;  Francis  B.  Brewer,  '43,  m.  '46;  Henry  J.  Brickett,  m. 
'76;  Artemas  Z.  Brown,  m.  '34;  Milton  M.  Browne,  '61 ;  Robert  I.  Burbank,  '43;  Horatio 
N.  Burton,  '53;  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  h.  '88;  Ralph  Butterfield,  '39;  Hanson  C.  Canney, 
m.  '65;  Robert  M.  Carleton,  '71;  Walter  Carpenter,  m.  '30;  Enoch  Chase,  m.  '31; 
Joseph  M.  Copp,  '41 ;  James  A.  Cunningham,  c.  '88;  Judah  Dana,  '45;  C.  Edmund  Das- 
comb,  '88;  James  H.  Davis,  '41;  Chase  H.  Dickinson,  '59;  Frederick  B.  Dodge,  '60; 
George  B.  Eastman,  '36;  David  M.  Edgerly,  '64;  Moses  G.  Farmer,  h.  '53;  James 
Fletcher,  '43;  James  B.  Francis,  h.  '51;  George  F.  Gill,  '62;  Stephen  S.  N.  Greeley,  '35; 
Sidney  S.  Harris,  '55;  Lemuel  Hathaway,  m.  '75;  Charles  J.  Hayward,  '73;  William 
Heywood,  h.  '90;  William  A.  Holman,  '72;  John  F.  Jarvis,  '48;  Frederick  Jones,  m.  '59; 
Jeremiah  P.  Jones,  '42;  Gilman  Kimball,  m.  '27;  Henry  A.  Kimball, '83;  Richard  B. 
Kimball,  '34;  Albion  W.  Larrabee,  m.  '74;  Ephraim  S.  Lewis,  m.  '53;  Isaac  W.  Lougee, 
m.  '45;  Oliver  Miller,  '48;  Orren  C.  Moore,  h.  '87  ;  Fitch  E.  Oliver,  '39;  James  W.  Pat- 
terson,'48 ;  Gilbert  Pillsbury, '41 ;  Louis  A.  Pollens,  '91 ;  Walter  H.  Pomeroy, '56 ;  George 
H.  Powers,  m.  '81  ;  John  R.  Rollins,  '36;  Augustus  Russ,  h.  '86;  Lucius  L.  Scammell,  '^7  ', 
Nathaniel  T.  Sheaf e,  '35;  Henry  S.  Sherman,  '66;  William  R.  Smart,  '70;  Alfred 
Stevens,  '39;  Nathaniel  Sumner,  '34;  Benjamin  L.  Tibbetts,  m.  '62;  David  N.  Trull,  m. 
'56;  Joseph  H.  Tyler,    '51;  Lemuel  M.  Willis,  m.  '47;  Luther  O.  Winslow, '43;  Hiram 

D.  Wood,  '60;  John  Woods,  '39;  Isaac  R.  Worcester,  m.  '32. 

Of  the  79  names  included  in  the  above  list,  34  were  born  in  New  Hampshire,  18  in  Ver- 
mont, 11  in  Massachusetts,  9  in  Maine,  2  in  New  York,  1  each  in  Connecticut,  Illinois, 
Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  and  England.  The  place  of  death  of  21  was  in  Massachusetts,  14  in 
New  Hampshire,  8  in  Vermont,  7  in  New  York,  5  in  Maine,  3  in  Missouri,  2  each  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  District  of  Columbia,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  and  1  each  in 
Colorado,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  Texas,  Germany,  and  at 
sea.  The  average  age  of  the  79  is  6^  years,  9  months,  and  17  days.  Four  were  between 
20  and  30,  3  between  30  and  40,  12  between  40  and  50,  11  between  50  and  60,  13  between  60 
and  70,  22  between  70  and  80,  and  14  between  80  and  90.  The  senior  Bachelor  of  Arts  of 
Dartmouth  college  is  still  Mr.  Mark  W.  Fletcher  of  Wayne,  111.,  of  the  class  of  '25,  who 
was  born  October  15,  1803.  His  diploma  is  antedated,  however,  by  that  of  Phineas  Spald- 
ing, M.  D.,  of  Haverhill,  who  was  born  January  14,  1799,  and  graduated  from  the  medi- 
cal college  in  '23. 

'36.  Charles  F.  Berry  has  been  chosen  as  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Portsmouth  & 
Dover  railroad. 

'36  D.  M.  C.  There  has  been  a  fine  memorial  window  placed  in  St.  Andrew's  Episcopal 
church  at  Hopkinton,  in  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Charles  A.  Savory,  of  Lowell,  Mass. 

'39.  Moses  Kelly,  who  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  July  3,  was  for  one  or  two  years  a 
member  of  the  class  of  '39,  leaving  college  on  account  of  trouble  with  his  eyes.  After  serv- 
ing the  government  in  different  capacities  for  several  years,  he  was  in  1857  appointed  chief 
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clerk  of  the  departmenl  of  the  Interior,  which  office  he  held  till  i860,  when  the  secretary 

of  the  interior  resigned  to  identity  himself  with  the  rebellion,  and  Mr.  Kelly  was  appointed 

acting  secretary  of  the  interior.     Resigning  early  in  Lincoln's  administration,  he  became 

Cashier  Of  the  Metropolitan  National  bank,  whieh  position  he  held  for  a  number  of  years. 

'43.  On  Wednesday  of  Commencement  week  the  class  of  '43  held  a  reunion  at  the 
Wheelock.  This  class  numbered  75  when  it  graduated  :  of  these,  19  were  clergymen,  18 
were  lawyers,  and  8  became  physicians.  Now,  after  a  lapse  of  half  a  century,  only  23  or 
24  are  living.  Of  these,  9  were  present  at  the  reunion.  These  are, — Rev.  Pliny  F.  Bar- 
nard, of  Westminster,  Vt.,  Hon.  Harry  Bingham,  of  Littleton,  George  D.  Colony,  M.  I)., 
of  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  Francis  S.  Fisk,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  Rev.  Daniel  L.  Furber,  D.  D.,  of 
Newton,  Mass.,  Rev.  Edwin  R.  Ilodgman,  of  South  P'ramingham,  Mass.,  Rev.  John  E.  B. 
Jewett,  of  Pepperell,  Mass.,  Hon.  Lyman  D.  Stevens,  of  Concord,  and  Rev.  William  A. 
Patten,  of  Kingston. 

Lyman  D.  Stevens,  Esq.,  presided  at  the  banquet.  It  was  a  time  of  goodly  fellowship 
and  instructive  reminiscence.  Old  in  years,  but  young  in  heart,  each  one  recognized  the 
strength  of  the  tie  which  unites  the  brotherhood  of  scholars,  and  was  glad  to  take  the 
hand  and  look  in  the  face  of  a  classmate.  They  could  not  fail  to  mourn  the  loss  of  those 
who  have  died,  especially  of  some  who  have  recently  passed  away.  The  memory  of  them 
is  precious. 

Letters  were  read  from  some  of  the  surviving  members  who  could  not  be  present, 
expressing  love  and  loyalty  for  the  class,  and  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  college.  A 
true  fraternal  sentiment  has  ever  pervaded  the  class,  and  the  surviving  members  are  still 
one  in  heart.  The  occasion  was  one  of  marked  interest.  Every  one  rejoices  in  the  bright- 
prospects  of  Dartmouth,  old,  but  yet  new,  verily  renewing  her  youth  under  the  new  presi- 
dent just  inaugurated. 

'44.  Judge  Chamberlain  writes  a  notice,  in  a  recent  Century,  which  accompanies  an 
engraving  of  Daniel  Webster,  '01. 

'50.     Rev.  J.  D.  Emerson  was  in  town  during  Commencement. 

'51.  Among  the  many  alumni  who  were  in  Hanover  during  Commencement  week,  was 
Rev.  H.  E.  Sawyer.  He  is  now  located  at  Purvis,  Miss.,  being  president  of  a  colored  col- 
lege.    He  spent  the  summer  in  Warner,  his  native  town. 

'53.  The  class  of  '53  celebrated  its  fortieth  anniversary  with  but  nine  members  present, 
as  follows :  C.  M.  Chase,  Lyndon,  V.t.,  Rev.  N.  F.  Carter,  Concord,  Rev.  Henry  Fair- 
banks, St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  Rev.  W.  S.  Palmer,  Norwich,  Conn.,  Prof.  Isaac  A.  Parker, 
Galesburg,  111.,  Rev.  S.  Hayward,  Globe  Village,  Mass.,  Rev.  L.  N.  Upham,  Philadelphia, 
Rev.  John  D.  Emerson,  Biddeford,  Me.,  Rev.  M.  T.  Runnells,  Newport. 

'54.  Rev.  H.  A.  Hazen  gave  his  report  as  secretary  of  the  association  of  Congregation- 
alists  of  Massachusetts  at  the  ninetieth  meeting  of  the  association  lately  held  in  Boston. 

'54.  Hon.  B.  A.  Kimball  has  been  elected  director  and  president  of  the  Pemigewasset 
Valley  railroad,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  John  J.  Bell. 

'56  D.  M.  C.  Dr.  G.  P.  Conn  has  just  been  elected  a  delegate  to  the  National  Veter- 
ans' association. 

'56.  On  the  building  committee  who  had  in  charge  the  erection  of  the  new  buildings  for 
the  state  college,  was  ex-Governor  Prescott. 
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'57.  Dr.  C.  C.  Rounds,  who  is  principal  of  the  State  Normal  school,  read  a  paper  on 
"  Morality  as  Related  to  the  Public  School  and  Elementary  Science  in  the  Public  Schools," 
at  the  New  Hampshire  Summer  institute  held  at  Plymouth,  August  24. 

'58.  Rev.  S.  C.  Bean,  of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  presided  over  the  twelfth  annual  Unitarian 
convention,  held  at  The  Weirs,  early  in  August. 

'59.     Dr.  Wadsworth,  of  Maiden,  Mass.,  was  in  town  during  Commencement. 

'60.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  association,  held  in  Faneuil  hall,  Bos- 
ton, June  27,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Arthur  Little  was  orator  of  the  evening. 

'61.  President  Tucker  delivered  the  opening  sermon  at  the  eighth  annual  conference 
of  the  Association  of  Congregational  Churches  of  New  Hampshire,  which  was  held  at 
Lancaster,  the  1st  of  September.  President  Tucker's  subject  was  "  Moral  Littleness  to 
God,"  and  it  was  a  strong  and  eloquent  address. 

'63.     W.  L.  Burnap,  of  Burlington,  Vt.,  was  in  town  during  Commencement. 

'64  hon.  J.  J.  Bell,  of  Exeter,  died  August  22.  About  two  months  before,  he  had 
an  attack  of  apoplexy,  from  which  he  seemed  to  have  fully  recovered,  and  was  on  his 
way  to  rejoin  his  family  at  Little  Boar's  Head  when  a  recurrence  of  the  attack  caused  his 
death  in  the  railroad  station  at  Manchester.  In  him  New  Hampshire  loses  one  of  her 
most  honored  and  distinguished  sons. 

'65.  Rev.  Charles  L.  Hubbard  gave  the  sermon  at  the  dedication  of  the  new  Congre- 
gational church  at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  on  September  12. 

'66.  Hon.  H.  C.  Ide,  of  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  has  been  appointed  to  the  position  of  chief- 
justice  of  Samoa.  This  office  is  one  filled  by  the  consent  of  three  treaty  powers, — Ger- 
many, England,  and  America, — and  carries  with  it  great  responsibility.  Mr.  Ide's  appoint- 
ment came  by  recommendation  of  Germany  during  President  Harrison's  administration, 
and  was  recently  taken  up  again  by  the  present  administration.  The  appointee  was  at  one 
time  U.  S.  land  commissioner  at  Samoa.  The  Samoan  chief-justice  has  final  jurisdiction 
over  many  matters  of  importance,  including  the  settlement  of  land  claims  and  cases  in- 
volving the  rights  of  foreigners  on  the  islands,  and  he  is  practically  the  originator  of  legis- 
lation there. 

'66,  '75,  '77,  '78  D.  M.  C.  Governor  Smith  and  council  appointed  to  the  first  Pan- 
American  Medical  congress,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  September  5-8,  the  following  gradu- 
ates of  the  medical  department :  S.  P.  Carbee,  '66,  of  Haverhill,  president  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Medical  society;  F.  A.  Colby  '75,  of  Berlin  Falls;  M.  H.  Felt  '77,  of  Hillsbor- 
ough ;  E.  T.  Hubbard  '78,  of  Rochester. 

'68.  Hon.  Thomas  Cogswell,  of  Gilmanton,  has  recently  been  elected  president  of  the 
Eighth  New  Hampshire  Regimental  association. 

'70,  '80.  At  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Hampshire  Summer  school  for  teach- 
ers, held  from  August  14  to  25,  Principal  L.  S.  Hastings  '70  occupied  Friday  evening, 
August  18,  with  a  lecture  on  "  Browning's  Poetry,"  and  F.  S.  Sutcliffe  '80,  of  the  Lincoln- 
street  school,  Manchester,  was  instructor  in  Swedish  gymnastics  and  advanced  reading. 

'72.  George  Fred  Williams  will  look  after  Dartmouth's  interest  in  the  contest  over  the 
will  of  the  late  Dr.  Woodward  '17,  of  Quincy,  Mass. 
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V  ;.  The  following  men  were  presentat  the  twentieth  anniversary  oi  the  class  "("'73: 
Rev,  s.  Winchester  Adriance,  Winchester,  Mass.,  Revi  J.  M.  Dutton,  Newtonville,  m.i 
Rev.  Nathan  T.  Dyer,  Medfield,  Mass.,  Allied  s.  Hall,  Esq.,  Boston,  Rev.  Henry  M.  Kel 
logg,  Wolcott,  Conn.,  Hiram  M.  King,  Stamford,  Conn.,  Carl  E.  Knight,  Esq.,  Milford, 
N.  \v.  Ladd,  Esq.,  Boston,  Dr.  Otis  11.  Marion,  Allston,  Mass.,  Prof.  M.  S.  McCurdy, 
Andover,  Mass.,  Rev.  J.  S.  Moulton,  Westford,  Mass.,  Thomas  Savage,  Esq.,  Boston, 
John  C.  Stewart,  York,  Me.,  Arthur  II.  Whitcomb,  Lowell,  Mass.,  James  II.  Willoughby, 
Nashua,  Prof.  J.  H.  Wright,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

'73.  At  the  convention  of  the  Bristol  county  Christian  Endeavor  societies,  held  Sep- 
tember 4,  at  Attleboro',  Mass.,  the  address  of  the  evening  was  made  by  Rev.  Francis  E. 
Clark,  president  of  the  United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  and  founder  of  the  first 
society. 

'73.  At  the  ninetieth  meeting  of  the  Congregationalists  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston, 
Rev.  J.  M.  Dutton,  of  Newtonville,  Mass.,  was  appointed  on  the  committee  on  nomina- 
tions. 

'74.     Hon.  F.  N  Parsons  is  the  treasurer  of  the  Franklin  Gas  and  Electric  Light  Co. 

'74.     F.  S.  Streeter,  of  Concord,  was  in  Hanover  during  Commencement. 

'76,  D.  M.  C.  '78.  Dr.  Henry  M.  French  died  at  Manchester  recently.  For  several 
years  he  was  a  prominent  physician  in  Concord,  and  was  well  known  in  medical  circles. 
After  graduating  from  the  medical  college,  he  continued  his  studies  at  the  New  York  uni- 
versity and  Bellevue  hospital,  and  in  1879  was  appointed  assistant  physician  in  King's 
County  hospital,  at  Flatbush,  R.  I.  In  1883  he  was  made  physician  at  the  state  prison  in 
Concord,  which  position  he  held  for  four  years.  He  practised  his  profession  for  several 
years  in  Concord  and  Manchester.  He  was  unmarried,  and  is  survived  by  one  brother, 
Dr.  L.  M.  French,  '73  D.  M.  C,  of  Manchester. 

'79.  Hon.  H.  D.  Upton  has  resigned  from  the  presidency  of  the  Granite  State  Provi- 
dent association,  one  of  the  biggest  building  and  loan  associations  in  the  country. 

'79.     \V.  H.  Cummings,  of  Homer,  N.  Y.,  was  in  Hanover  during  Commencement. 

'8o.     J.  E.  Stone  has  been  chosen  superintendent  of  the  schools  in  Dunbarton. 

'80  D.  M.  C.     Dr.  Charles  Abbott  has  removed  his  practice  to  Bradford. 

'8o.     F.  S.  Sutcliffe  is  the  principal  of  the  Lincoln-street  grammar  school  in  Manchester. 

'80.  Dr.  Andros  P.  Chesley  has  recently  been  elected  treasurer  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Board  of  Pension  Examiners. 

'82.     J.  F.  Thompson,  M.  D.,  of  Portland,  Me.,  was  in  Hanover  during  Commencement. 

'83.  The  '83  class  banquet  was  held  at  the  Wheelock,  with  twenty-four  members  pres- 
ent, Dr.  Ben  Tenney  presiding.  Old  memories  were  revived  and  old  songs  sung  until 
the  small  hours  of  the  night,  and  at  the  close  the  men  all  signed  their  names  to  the 
menu,  placed  it  in  a  bottle,  and  buried  the  bottle  at  the  foot  of  the  class  tree,  in  the' 
park,  by  the  light  of  the  moon.  At  the  end  of  five  years,  when  the  fifteenth  anniversary 
is  celebrated,  it  is  proposed  to  dig  up  the  bottle  and  ascertain  if  the  circle  of  those  present 
has  been  broken.  Those  present  were  Dr.  Ben  Tenney  of  Boston,  Charles  S.  Griswold  of 
Woodsville,  Joseph  F.  Moore  of  Minneapolis,  Holman  A.  Drew  of  Colebrook,  John  Mc- 
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Crillis  of  Newport,  E.  C.  Willard  of  Stamford,  Conn.,  John  W.  Gordon  of  Barre,  Vt., 
Rev.  John  Barstow  of  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Barrett  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
A.  A.  Blake,  George  F.  Blake,  Rev.  E.  L.  Gulick,  and  C.  H.  Glidden  of  Boston,  John  W, 
Center  and  George  Winch  of  Manchester,  Rush  and  Bert  Chellis  of  Claremont,  Prof. 
Samuel  Robertson  of  Gilmanton,  Alfred  E.  Watson  of  St.  Albans,  Rev.  T.  Merrill  Ed- 
mands  of  Minnesota,  Henry  W.  Felker  of  Rochester,  W.  R.  Conant  of  Dover,  Prof.  John 
W.  Bixby  of  Rochester,  Vt.,  and  W.  G.  Bean  of  Concord. 

'S3  D.  M.  C.     Dr.  Megrath  is  practising  medicine  in  Loudon. 

'83.  J.  F.  Moore,  of  Minneapolis,  and  Dr.  Benjamin  Tenney,  of  Boston,  were  in  town 
during  Commencement. 

'84.     Rev.  A.  W.  Jenks,  of  Woodsville,  was  in  town  for  Commencement. 

'84.     F.  C.  Chapin  is  teaching  in  the  Mount  Hermon  school. 

'84.     Woodward  is  instructor  in  the  classics  in  Kings  school  at  Stamford,  Conn. 

'86.  Prof.  A.  Fairbanks,  of  New  Haven,  delivered  an  address  on  "Comparative  Reli- 
gion "  at  the  184th  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Congregationalists  of  Connecti- 
cut, recently  held  at  Rockville,  Conn. 

'87.     S.  E.  Johnson  is  the  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Nantucket,  Mass. 

'88.  Prof.  F.  L.  Pattee  has  accepted  the  professorship  of  English  in  Ripon  college, 
Ripon,  Wis.  Prof.  Pattee  has  just  issued  a  very  neat  little  book  of  poems,  entitled  "The 
Wine  of  May."  It  is  a  collection  of  Professor  Pattee's  early  poems,  and  is  full  of  dainty 
lyrics.     It  is  published  by  the  Republican  Press  Association,  of  Concord. 

'88.  Forbush  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  Riverside  church,  East  Providence,  R.  I.,  and 
is  also  instructor  in  comparative  religions  at  Brown  university. 

'88.     Avery  is  principal  of  the  Athol  (Mass.)  high  school. 

'88.  Gillette  is  organist  in  St.  Stephen's  church,  Lynn.  His  address  is  1779  Washing- 
ton St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

'88.  Viau  is  working  for  Young  Bros.,  in  Denver,  Col.,  in  the  directory  business.  His 
address  is  Room  No.  308,  Barclay  block. 

'88.     Carpenter  has  set  up  a  law  office  at  45  Broadway,  New  York  city. 

'89.  Hitchcock  continues  his  studies  in  the  National  University  law  school,  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

'89.     Barrett  is  associate  editor  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Telegram.. 

'89.     C.  B.  Curtis  was  in  town  during  Commencement. 

'89.     Blakely  has  returned  from  Turkey  and  entered  the  Medical  college. 

'89.  Curtis  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  the  sciences  in  the  Shattuck  school  at 
Faribault,  Minn. 

'89,  D.  M.  C.  '92.  Robie  is  acting  superintendent  of  the  Baldwinsville  (Mass.)  cottage 
hospitals  for  children. 

'90.     Fassett  is  superintendent  of  schools  in  Nashua,  N.  H. 
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'90.    Grover  is  Instructor  In  mathematics  and  sciences  in  Western  Military  academy, 
r ppei  Alton,  ills. 

'go.    George  11    Moses  has  been  made  secretary  of  the  state  forestry  commission.     He 

will  prepare  a  paper  on  "  Forest  Conditions  and    Forestry  Problems   in    New  England,"  to 
be  read  at  the  World's  Congress  auxiliary  on  forestry  at  Chicago  early  in  October. 

'90.  Ruggles,  Chase,  and  Robinson  were  in  town  during  Commencement. 

'90.  Hilton  is  the  western  manager  for  Ginn  &  Co.,  at  Chicago,  Ills. 

'90.  Williams  played  second  base  on  Nantuckets  during  the  summer. 

'91.  Trull,  O.  W.  Smith,  Proctor,  and  Corson  were  in  town  during  Commencement. 

'91.  Little  has  entered  the  Dartmouth  Medical  college. 

'91.  J.  Abbott  continues  his  studies  in  the  Harvard  Law  school. 

'91.     Proctor  occupies  for  another  year  the  position  of  instructor  in  mathematics   in 
Hqlderness  school. 

'91.     Watson  is  practising  medicine  in  Haverhill. 

'91.     Married,   July  9,   Mr.   C.   F.   Abbott   and   Miss    Carrie    Hazen,    of   Claremont. 
Mr.  Abbott  has  entered  the  law  department  of  Ann  Arbor  university. 

'92.     M.  P.  Thompson  will  teach  another  year  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  fitting  school. 

'92.     McDuffy  is  assistant  principal  of  the  high  schools  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

'92.     Gifford  is  employed  as  a  civil  engineer  in  Lancaster. 

'92.     N.  Bernstein  has  been  reelected  this  year  as  one  of  the  instructors  in  the  Trinidad 
(Colorado)  high  school  on  a  larger  salary. 

'92.     W.  C.  Belknap  has  begun  the  practice  of  law  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

'92.     B.  Shirley  spent  a  week  in  town  at  the  opening  of  the  fall   term.     Shirley  will 
enter  the  Boston  University  Law  school  this  fall. 

'92.  J.  Barton  is  engaged  as  principal  of  the  Simonds  high  school  of  Warner. 

'92.  Lord  has  entered  the  Dartmouth  Medical  college. 

'92.  Folsom  is  principal  of  the  high  school  at  West  Gardner,  Mass. 

'92.  Salinger  is  in  the  Harvard  Law  school. 

'92.     Lakeman,  Eaton,  C.  H.  Gould,  W.  V.  McDuffee,   and   Chapman  were  in   town 
during  Commencement. 

'93.     G.  W.  Cox  has  the  position  of  instructor  in  physics  and  chemistry  in  the  Manches- 
ter high  school,  at  a  salary  of  $800. 

'93.     Van  Horn  has  begun  the  study  of  law  in  Chicago. 

'93.     Tuxbury  has  been  elected  principal  of  the  high  school  in  Ayer,  Mass. 

'93.     Sparhawk  is   instructor  in   Latin,  French,  and   Greek  in  the   Brimfield,  Mass., 
Academy. 

'93.    A.  D.  Arnold  is  teaching  in  Lincoln,  Mass. 
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'93.     S.  P.  Hunt  has  entered  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.     He  will  take 
a  course  in  electricity  and  chemistry. 

'93.     G.  O.  B.  Hawley  has  a  position  as  principal  of  the  Pleasant  school  in  Westerly, 
R.  I. 

'93.     C.  B.  Gordon  and  E.  Griffith  were  respectively  clerk  and  assistant  clerk  at  the 
Hotel  Waumbek,  Jefferson. 

'93.  Watson  is  taking  post-graduate  studies  in  astronomy  in  Hanover. 

'93.  Pelton  is  principal  of  the  high  school  in  Wilton,  Mass. 

^  '93.  Maynard  has  entered  the  Thayer  School  of  Civil  Engineering. 

'93.  Wright  has  entered  the  Dartmouth  Medical  college. 

'93.     Selden  will    enter    the    law    department    of    the  North-Western    university  at 
Chicago,  Ills.     He  had  an  article  on  "  Unity  "  in  the  July  Unitarian. 

'93.  Runnells  is  in  business  in  Nashua,  N.  H. 

'93.  Boutelle  enters  the  Dartmouth  Medical  college  this  fall. 

'93.  Lougee  has  entered  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  New  York  city. 

'93.  Place  is  tutor  in  Greek  in  Kenyon  college,  Ohio. 

'93.  Greeley  is  in  the  Marlborough  National  bank  in  Marlborough,  Mass. 

'93.     Metcalf  is  managing  editor  of  the  Nashua  Evening  Gazette.     He  had  an  article  in 
the  Granite  Monthly  on  "  President  Tucker  and  the  New  Dartmouth." 
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THE  ATHLETIC  FIELD. 

The  new  athletic  field  given  by  the  alumni  is  about  ready  for  use.  It  has  every  facility 
for  base-ball,  foot-ball,  and  general  athletics,  and  is  sure  to  bring  good  results  to  the  new 
Dartmouth.  The  first  base-ball  game  on  the  field  was  played  Sept.  23  between  the  fresh- 
men and  sophomore  classes.     It  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  sophomores.     The  score,  4-2. 

There  are  extensive  grounds  for  tennis  courts,  and  the  grand  stand,  seating  1,000  people, 
is  nearly  completed. 

PROF.  HOW'S  FUNERAL. 

The  funeral  of  Prof.  Lyman  B.  How,  for  many  years  instructor  of  anatomy  in  the  med- 
ical department,  was  held  in  Rollins  chapel  September  18.  The  exercises  were  conducted 
by  Dr.  Harris,  of  Manchester,  and  were  largely  attended. 

WATER- WORKS. 

The  new  system  of  water-works  which  is  being  put  in  by  the  college  and  precinct  is  rap- 
idly nearing  completion.  A  large  force  of  Italians  is  employed.  The  reservoir  is  located 
on  the  top  of  Balch  hill.     It  will  be  completed  this  fall. 


RICHMOND 


Straight  Cut  No. 


Cigarettes. 


Cigarette  Smokers  who  are  willing  to  pay  a 
little  more  than  the  price  charged  for  the  or- 
dinary trade  Cigarettes,  will  find  this  brand 
superior  to  all  others. 

The  Richmond  Straight  Cut  No.  1  Cigarettes 
are  made  from  the  brightest,  most  delicately 
flavored,  and  highest  cost  Gold  Leaf  grown  in 
Virginia.  This  is  the  Old  and  Original  Brand 
of  Straight  Cut  Cigarettes,  and  was  brought 
out  by  us  in  the  year  1875.  Beware  of  imita- 
tions, and  observe  that  the  firm  name  as  below 
is  on  every  package. 

THE  ALLEN  &  GINTER  BRANCH 
of  the  American  Tobacco  Co.,  Manufacturers, 
Richmond,  Virginia. 
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BRIDGE    TEAQHER8 
AGENCY, 

BOSTON  AND   CHICAGO. 

One    Fee    Registers    in    both 
Offices. 

Agency  Manual  Free  to  any 
Address. 


Offices : 

110  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 
211  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


DARTMOUTH  PHOTO  pMS, 

First  Door  South  of  Post- Office. 

Fine  Photographic  Work  in  all  its  Branches. 

A  Large  Assortment  of  Dartmouth  Views  and  Pictures  of  the  Faculty 

Always  on  Hand, 

LAN  GILL,    Photographer. 

STORRS  k  WESTON 


ARE  SELLING 


Sporting  and  Athletic  Goods  at  25  per  cent.  Discount 

FROM  CATALOGUE  PRICES. 

LOW   PRICES    ON    FURNISHING  GOODS. 

Respectfully, 

STORES    &    WESTON. 
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"NINETY-SEVEN." 

The  fall  term  opened  September  14  with  an  entering  class  of  130,  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  college.  The  class  is  not  only  strong  in  numbers  but  in  foot-ball  and  athletic 
ability.  The  union  of  the  Chandler  department  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Scientific  has 
greatly  strengthened  and  unified  the  college.  Ninety-seven  is  sure  to  infuse  strong  blood 
into  the  college. 

FOOT-BALL. 

The  foot-ball  team  began  training  the  first  of  the  season  under  Mr.  W.  A.  Norton  as 
coach.  Mr.  Norton  was  a  member  of  last  year's  Yale  team,  and  is  a  familiar  figure  on  the 
Dartmouth  campus.  Among  the  old  men  who  are  back  are  E.  Jones,  W.  Jones,  Pollard, 
Randall,  Little  '91,  F.  Smalley,  Curtis,  Townsend,  Carson,  Dodge,  Folsom,  and  Stone. 
The  entering  class  has  several  very  promising  candidates,  and  the  prospects  for  a  strong 
team  were  never  better.  Mr.  Norton  as  coach  is  doing  wonders  in  getting  snap  and  team- 
work into  the  playing. 

DARTMOUTH  STUDENTS 

Who  seek  luxury  and  comfort  should  take  the 

Fall  River  Line  to  Hew  Yoit,  and  all  Points  Soutfi  0  West. 

Steamers  Puritan,  Pilgrim,  Plymouth,  and  Providence. 

Pullman  Vestibuled  Express  trains,  composed  of  parlor  cars  and  regular  passenger  coaches, 
leave  Park  Square  Station,  Boston,  week  days  at  6  p.  m.,  Sundays  at  7  p.  m.,  running  through 
to  steamer  at  Fall  River  in  eighty  minutes.    Fine  orchestra  on  each  steamer. 

Tickets,  state-rooms,  and  berths  secured  at  3  Old  State  House,  cor.  Washington  and  State 
streets,  Boston,  and  at  Park  Square  Station,  Old  Colony  Railroad.  For  further  information 
and  folders  apply  to  Ashley  K.  Hardy. 

J.  R.  KENDRICK,  GEO.  L.  CONNOR, 

General  Manager.  General  Passenger  Agent. 

L.  H.  PALMER,  Agent,  3  Old  State  House. 


BILLIARD  HALL, 

New  Rooms  Newly  Furnished, 


CHOICE  CIGAKS  AND  TOBACCO. 
HENRY  E.  SANBORN,  Prop. 

STUDENTS  will  find  everything 
needed  in  Hardware,  Tin,  Sheet-Iron 
and  Copper  Ware,  Stoves  and  Stove  Fur- 
niture at 

ISROWINT    BROTHERS, 

First  door  north  of  Post-ojjice. 


WHEELER   BROS., 

Custom   Tailors.     Also   dealers  in 

Ready-made    Clothing   and 

Men's  Furnishings. 

Suits  cleaned,  pressed,  and  repaired  at  short 
notice. 

White  River  Junction,  Vt. 


CHIN    TOON    HANG, 

The  Chinese  Laundry  man. 


Special  care  given  to  Outing  Shirts. 


New  England  Bureau  of  Education 


Reasons  why  this  Bui  can  hits  gained  and  deserves  the  confidence  and  pat- 
ronage of  so  large  a  constituency  of  Teachers  and  School 
Officers  all  over  the  Nation. 

1.  Because  it  is  the  oldest  Teachers'  Agency  in  New  England,  having  been 
established  in  1S76. 

2.  Because  its  manager  for  the  last  eleven  years  is  a  professional  educa- 
tor, and  has  become  familiar  with  the  condition  and  wants  of  every  grade  of 
schools,  and  the  necessary  qualifications  of  teachers. 

3.  Because  the  number  of  our  candidates  is  large,  and  embraces  many  of 
the  ablest  teachers,  male  and  female,  in  the  profession. 

4.  Because  all  applications  for  teachers  receive  prompt  and  careful  attention. 

5.  Because  our  pledge  for  fair  dealing  and  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
our  patrons  has  been  redeemed. 


TESTIMONIAL. 


My  Dear  Dr.  Orcutt:  Norwalk>  Cmn"  SepL  '*  l8?2' 

Your  letter  of  1  yth  Sept.  is  received.  You  are  correct  in  supposing  that 
I  wished  you  to  act  for  me  and  in  my  interests,  as  if  you  were  the  head  of  the  school. 
The  time  was  so  short  that  I  could  not  well  do  otherwise  ;  and  allow  me  to  add  that 
I  did  so  with  entire  confidence  in  the  excellence  of  your  judgment.  Your  experience 
has  been  such  that  I  felt  perfectly  safe  in  putting  the  responsibility  on  you.  I  believe 
that  there  are  other  excellent  teachers'  bureaus,  but  I  did  not  feel  like  putting  a 
matter  of  so  much  importance  to  me  wholly  in  the  hands  of  ANY  OTHER.  If  I  had 
insisted  on  seeing  the  candidate  or  corresponding  with  him,  I  might  have  lost  the 
opportunity  to  engage  the  gentleman  whom  you  have  selected,  and  been  forced  to  take 
an  inferior  teacher. 

I  expect  Mr.  M 's  work  will  prove  your  judgment  of  him  correct.    His 

estimate  of  himself  makes  him  strong  where  I  am  weak,  and  that  is  what  I  want. 

Yours  cordially, 

E.  H.  WILSON. 

FORMS   AND   CIRCULARS   SENT    FREE. 


Register  now  for  constantly  occurring  vacancies,  in  every  grade 
of  school,  in  every  part  of  the  nation  and  abroad. 


ADDRESS      OR      0-A.H.X.      TTOPOISr 

HIRAM    ORCUTT,   Manager, 

3  Somerset  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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OUR  NEW  PROFESSORS. 

Prof.  Charles  D.  Adams,  Dartmouth  '72,  takes  the  place  of  Prof.  R.  B.  Richardson,  who 
is  now  at  the  head  of  the  American  School  at  Athens.  Prof.  Adams  received  the  degree 
of  Ph.  D.  at  Kiel,  and  had  been  professor  of  Greek  at  Drury  college  for  a  number  of  years 
previous  to  his  acceptance  of  this  position. 

Frank  G.  Brown,  Yale  '86  (Ph.  D.  '90),  takes  the  associate  professorship  of  Latin.  He 
has  been  for  three  years  tutor  at  Yale. 

Fred  Parker  Emery  has  been  elected  professor  of  rhetoric  on  the  Willard  foundation. 
He  was  for  a  number  of  years  instructor  in  rhetoric  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  He  will  not  be  able  to  come  to  Dartmouth  till  next  year,  and  his  place  will 
be  temporarily  filled  as  soon  as  possible.  The  professor  of  elocution  on  the  same  founda- 
tion has  not  yet  been  chosen. 

The  new  assistant  professorship  of  physics  is  filled  by  the  election  of  Prof.  A.  C.  Cre- 
hore,  Yale  '90,  (Ph.  D.,  Cornell  '93).  This  leaves  Prof.  Emerson  more  time  for  his  duties 
as  dean  of  the  faculty. 

The  new  chair  of  biology  is  filled  by  Prof.  William  Patten,  Ph.  D.  He  has  spent  three 
years  in  study  abroad,  and  has  been,  for  the  last  four  years,  professor  of  biology  at  the 
University  of  North  Dakota. 

Prof.  D.  C.  Wells  becomes  professor  of  social  science.  He  is  a  Yale  graduate,  and 
was  professor  of  history  and  political  economy  at  Bowdoin  before  coming  to  Dartmouth. 

Prof.  Herbert  D.  Foster  will  spend  a  year  in  study  in  Europe  before  entering  on  his 
duties  as  professor  of  history.  During  the  present  year  Prof.  Wells  will  have  charge  of 
the  history  department. 

Mr.  John  C.  Roe  (Ph.  D.,  Leipsic)  is  instructor  in  modern  languages  to  assist  Profs. 
Ruggles  and  Pollens. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Carleton,  Bowdoin  '93,  becomes  physical  director.  He  has  studied  with  Dr. 
Sargent  of  Cambridge. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  to  postpone  the  remodelling  of  Dartmouth  hall,  but  the  "  old 
chapel  "  has  been  greatly  improved  by  a  coat  of  white  paint  and  a  carpet. 
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Done  to  Order  at  Short  Notice. 

P.  H.  WHITCOMB,  Proprietor. 
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CHANGES. 

The  new  history  department  occupies  the  old  Thayei  chool  rooms  in  Thornton  hall, 
the  Thayer  school  now  being  finely  located  in  the  formei  exp<  rimenl  itation. 

Culver  hall  is  used  by  the  departments  of  chemistry,  biology,  botany,  and  geology.  The 
Chandler  building  is  now  known  as  Moore  hall.  Conant  hall  beai !  the  name  oi  Hallg 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  RECEPTION. 

The  annual  reception  to  the  new  students  was  held  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  or  Bartlett 
hall  as  it  is  now  called,  September  16.  It  was  a  very  pleasant  affair.  There  were  brief 
addresses  by  President  Tucker,  Prof.  Adams,  and  the  president  of  the  association. 


Acme    Steam    Laundry, 

WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION,  VT. 

Prices  the  lowest  for  perfect  work.    Promptness  a  specialty.     Ten  per  cent, 
discount  to  holders  of  cooperative  tickets. 

A.  J.  MATTHEWS,  Agent  for  Dartmouth. 


JOHN     MCCARTHY, 

HOTEL  WHEELOCK, 

TONSORIAL  ARTIST. 

First-Class  Workmanship Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 


GO    TO    THE 

Old  Dartmouth  Livery 

and  Boarding  Stable 

For  first-class  rigs  and  be  used  WHITE. 

Large  Parties,  Ball  Clubs,  etc.,  carried  at  Low 
Rates. 

Coaches  to  all  trains.  Capital  drivers  always 
on  hand  to  wait  on  our  customers.  Orders 
left  at  our  place  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
Call  and  see  us. 

SWASEY  $>  SON. 


G.  W.  HOFFMAN, 
.  DENTIST, 

White  River  Junction. 


All  appointments  by  mail  promptly  at- 
tended. 
Agent  for  Columbia  Bicycles. 
Room  i, Gates  Block. 
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COLLEGE  BOOK  STORE. 

NEW   AND    SECOND-HAND    TEXT-BOOKS. 

A  Fine  Line  of  New  Dartmouth  Stationery. 

Agents    for    the    Wirt    Fountain    Pen,  and    Ward's   14- 

Carat  Pen. 

MILEAGES    TO    LET. 

Next  door  to  Rollins  Chapel. 

LAKE    &    SANBORN. 


G.    F=.    COLBY, 

Practical  Book=Binder 


RE-BOUND  IN  A  NEAT  AND  DURABLE  MANNER  AT  LOW  PRICES. 
11    Maple    Street. 

J.  O'GKADY, 

Boot   and    Slioe  Maker,  Opposite  The  Wheelock, 
HANOVER,    N.    H. 


The  Simplex  Printer. 

A  new  invention  for  duplicating  copies  of 
writings  and  drawings. 


From  an  original,  on  ordinary  paper  with 
any  pen,  100  copies  can  be  made.  Fifty  copies 
of  type-writer  manuscripts  produced  in  15 
minutes.  Send  for  circulars  and  samples. 
Agents  wanted. 

Lawton  &  Co.,  22  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y. 


THE     NEWTON     INN, 

NORWICH,  VT. 

V.  S.  BOWLES,  Proprietor. 

Class    and    Society    Banquets    a 
Specialty. 

First- Class  Accommodations  for  Sum 
mer  Guests. 


Clothes  Dop't  Make  a  Mai), 

But  a  man  does  more  credit  to  the  manhood  within  him  in  our  good  fitting, 
well  made,  correct  style  Clothing  than  in  any  other.  We  sell  it  as  reason- 
able as  poorer  clothing  is  sold — it 's  worth  more.  We'll  be  glad  to  see  you 
at  the  store. 

J.    E.    LUSTCOLN, 

LEBANON,    N.    H. 

THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  >GEpS, 

Boston,  New  York,   Chicago,  Portland,  Los  Angeles,  and 

Toronto. 

EVERETT    O.    FI8K    &.    CO.,    PROPRIETORS. 

President— Everett  O.  Fisk,  4  Ashburton  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 

Managers— W.  B.  Herrick,  4  Ashburton  Place,  Boston,  Mass.;  H.  E.  Crocker,  70  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.  Y.;  B.  F.Clark,  106  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.;  I.  C  Hicks,  Room  3, 
131  Third  Street,  Portland,  Ore.;  C.  C.  Boynton,  120y2  South  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.; 
W.  O.  McTaggart,  32  Church  St.,  Toronto,  Can. 

Send  to  any  of  the  above  agencies  for  100-page  Agency  Manual.  Correspondence  with 
employers  is  invited.    Registration  forms  sent  to  teachers  on  application. 

S.    W.    COBB, 
DARTMOUTH   -:-  SOUVENIR  -:-  CHINA, 

The   most  popular  and  desirable 
souvenir  of  Dartmouth  yet  offered. 


THE   B.  &   H.  LAMPS: 

THE  VERY  BEST, 

Twenty   Styles    Carried   in    Stock. 


All  Kinds  of  Lamp  Goods,  Toilet  Sets, 
Pitchers,  etc. 

Discount  to  Cooperative  Ticket-Holders. 


LOWELL,    MASS. 
STATIONERS,  ENGRAVERS,  and  BLANK-BOOK  MAKERS. 

We  solicit  orders  for  personal  and  fraternity  and  club  engraving.  We  furnish 
note-books  and  paper  for  the  class-room. 

Your  orders  will  be  filled  promptly  and  at  the  lowest  price  consistent  with  good 
goods  and  good  work. 


Piamemaiicai  lnsirumsnrs  and  iriisis'  materials 

Of  every  description,  suited  for  all  branches  of  art  work. 


Architects'  Supplies,  I  Engineers', 
Draughtsmen's,  and  (Surveyors'  In- 
st  ni  men  is,  Draw  lute  Papers,  Tracing 
Moths,  Tracing  Papers,  T-Squares, 
Angles,  Cross-Section  Papers,  Blue 
Process  Papers,  etc.  Students'  Sta- 
tionery of  all  kinds.  Special  Rates 
to  Dartmouth  College  students. 
Picture  Framing  In  all  styles. 


FROST  &  ADAMS, 

IMPORTERS,     1&7    CORNHILL,     BOSTON. 

Catalogues  free  on  application. 

A.  W.  STONE,  AGENT. 


TYPEWRITING  AND  MANIFOLDING. 
c o 

Any  number  of  copies  furnished. 


ORDERS  I,EFT  AT 

THE  COLLEGE  BOOKSTORE 

WH,I,  RECEIVE  PROMPT  ATTENTION. 

WILLIAM  GIBBOY. 


Correct  Oxford  Patterns.  Class  Canes,  &c, 
Original  Designs.  Makers  for  Dartmouth, 
Harvard,  Yale,  Williams,  Amherst,  Union, 
Wellesley,  Beloit,  &c. 

COTRELL  &  LEONARD, 
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Printing.  *  * 

mm 


Best  appointed  and  largest  Book 
and  Job  Printing  Establishment  in 
New  England,  outside  of  Boston. 

Facilities  complete ;  workmen  the 
best ;  product,  the  finest  card,  circu- 
lar, pamphlet,  and  book  work  at 
modest  prices. 
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Illustratin: 
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Half- Tone  pictures  and  all  kinds 
of  photo-engraving  are  now  being 
made  in  our  new  Illustrating  Depart- 
ment, in  charge  of  skilled  artists. 

Our  pictures  are  as  good  as  the 
best ;  our  prices  are  lower  than  metro- 
politan houses  charge. 


The  binding  of  books  and  pamph- 
lets, and  the  manufacture  of  Blank- 
Books  have  become  important  features 
of  our  business.  We  have  unsur- 
passed facilities;  our  work  is  unex- 
celled ;  a  trial  will  convince  you  that 
our  charges  are  surprisingly  low, 
quality  considered. 


Republican  Press  Ajjociation, 

Concord,  N.  H. 
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